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DETROIT 
JEWEL 


Ranges 


It has been our 
fixed policy from the 


beginning to give our 
‘product that Quality which 
is in itself a guarantee of 
Durability and consequent satisfaction. Housewives everywhere 
will testify to their convenience. A Jewel Gas Range is your best 
security for low gas bills. 
The genuine, bear- 
ing our Trade Mark, 
cost no more than 
ranges of inferior 
grade. Insist on the 
Trade Mark and if 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write 
direct to us. We will 
gladly furnish you 
complete information. 


“COOKING BY GAS,” 
an interesting and valuable booklet 
telling all about the use of Gas for 
fuel, will be sent FREE on request. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Dept. O., DeEtTRoIT, CHICAGO, 
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THE GATEWAY COUNTY 


Bathing on the American River luoking from Aeolia Heights, Auburn, Cal. 


PLACER COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The Home of the Peach and Pear 
The Plum and Grape, the Orange and Olive 
Dairying and Stock Raising, Creameries 


BUSINESS INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 


Will give free sites for all kinds of Manufactories, Tourist Hotels, Cheap 
electric pwwer and transportation. 


CEANCES FOR INVESTMENTS 


Placer County has the best locations and natural advantages for a first-class 
Tourist Winter or Summer Hotel, and will offer many inducements to have 


one built. 
For more particulars inquire of 


PLACER COUNTY IMPhuvSMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, - AUBURN, CAL. 
WEST PLACER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION . LINCOLN, GAL. 
NEWCASTLE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION = - NEWCASTLE, CAL. 
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The opening of “THE WASHINGTON” marks an era in the hotel histery of the Pacific Coast. This 
splendid hostelry is beautifully situated, commanding one of the finest views that can be obtained from 
any hotelin the world. Everything connected with the hotel is thoroughly first-class, no effort having 
been spared to attain thisend. Pacific Northwest headquarters for tourists and commervial travelers. 


SEATTLE - - - - - WASHINGTON 


WHEN COMING TO 
PORTLAND, ORE., TRY 


Lager Beer 


IT’S ABSOLUTELY PURE 
WE GUARANTEE THAT 
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Have You Ever Visited 


View of FUTSON, ANIONS 


RESORT FOR 


The Healthseeker. 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
The Settler. 


QUAINT ATTRACTIONS FOR 
The Tourist. 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY 
SPANISH MISSIONARIES. 


Amodern and Progressive American City in 
The han of Sunshine ° 


For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. 
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R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 
Company 
WHOLESALE 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


TES 


There ARE other railroads between 
the east and the west. 


BUT 


itis always wellto securethe BEST 
you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bearin mind this remark 
of an experienced traveler: 


“For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of its 
patrons, the loveliness and variety of its 
scenery, the number and importance of its 
cities, and the uniformly correct character 
of its service, the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of 
the Atlantic.”’ 


Send to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page illustrated 
Catalogue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series.”’ 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY POREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stood the test of 56 years: no other has, and 
is so harmless we sure itis proper- 
ly made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name 

he distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said toa lady 
of the Aautton ‘a patient) “As you ladies will use 
them,l recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.”” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes snperflucas hair 
without injury to the skia. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
throughout t U. and 
urope. 


Men Should Know More 
About Pelvic Weakness 


WH EN men begin to suffer from weakened nerve force, 
constant depression, gloomy forebodings, they attri- 
bute their troubles to almost everything but the proper 
cause, which is Varicocele, and there should be no reason 
for this, for it can be told very easily by its symptoms. 
If you feel totally unfitted for active business life—always 
ina state of lassitude, or you suffer much discomfort 

particularly while starding—it is due to Varicocele, and 
unless it is checked at once the evil effects grow gradually 
until the entire system is undermined and something 
heroic must be done to avert a complete breaking down. 


Three Out of Five Have It 


This has been indisputably proven by medical statistics 
but to such sufferers I say Don't let quacks get hold o 
you; don’t submit to the knife; don’t pay enormous sums 
to so-called specialists. 


CureYourselfat Home 


with my patent device as thousands of others have done 
without any inconvenience. I guarantee it will cure any 
case of Varicocele painlessly, rapidly and permanent! 
without loss of time from business. Send me only $2. 

and receive this guaran- 
teed treatment, sealedina 
plain package, with sim- 
ple instructions. by return 
mail. Mark M. Kerr, M.D., 
125 Park Bidg., Cincinnati 
Ohio, U.8.A. You should 
read my treatise on the cause, 
effect and cure of Varicocele, 
which I send seal of 


My non-metal spring. elas- 
tic water pad, hand pressure 
truss,for the immediate re- 
lief and radical cure of 
Rupture, sent post- 
paid in a plain 

ac kaze for only 
$2.00. 
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Residence 
Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley. 


Memoria] Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 


Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 


dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


IFOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO - CALIFORNIA 
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PALO ALTO 


THE HOME CITY OF CALIFORNIA 


There is a remarkable development now taking place in the northern 
part of the Santa Clara Valley. Palo Alto lies 33 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and is the center of this region. Two electric car lines are under 
way, and the proposed “cut off” of the Southern Pacific Railroad will 
reduce the time to San Francisco 20 minutes. Palo Alto is the home of 
Stanford University, and but only 11 years old, is a clean, progressive 
city of 5,000 people. Send us your name and address, and we will mail 
you a copy of the Real Estate News, a monthly publication devoted to the 
upbuilding of Palo Alto and the Santa Clara Valley. 


a 
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THE J. J. MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


120 UNIVERSITY AVE., PALO ALTO, CAL.- 
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FREE LAND OREGON 


SUNSHINE EVERY DAY 


- 


One Month from the Time Ground was Broken. Deschutes Irrigation and Power Company. 


This company is now irrigating 215,000 acres of land 
in the richest fruit, stock and grain country in the world 
The title to the land comes to you direct from the State of Oregon 
without a cent of cost. It is only necessary for you to pay the 
cost of irrigation, which amounts to from $2.50 to $14.75 per acre 
These prices are fixed by the State Land Board of Oregon. Crook 
County is situated in Central Oregon, and has as fine a climate as can 
be found. The soil is deep and rich—the water abundant and absolute- 
ly pure. Agents wanted 


For particulars send four cents in stamps, and receive 
a handsomely illustrated book and map 


DESCHUTES IRRIGATION AND POWER COMPANY 


McHAY BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The visitor to the 
LEWIS & CLARK EX- 
POSITION will find 
that a ride through 
the beautiful su- 
burbs of Portland 
is amost enjoyable 
recreation 


HORSES, PULO PONIES 
and other valuable 
animals given the 
best of care in our 
establishment. 


Instructions in Riding a Specialty. Saddle Horses and Carriages 


PORTLAND RIDING CLUB 


W. G. BROWN, Manager 
505 ALDER STREET Tel. Main 826 PORTLAND, ORE 


MANUFACTURERS 


@ We suggest to any one about to establish a manu- 


facturing business, in a new location, that they look 


into the advantages of the cost of producing power in 


Portland in comparison with other cities of the country. 


@ We are furnishing 20,000 horse power to manu- 
facturing establishments at Oregon City and 15,000 
horse power is used in Portland for lighting, for manu- 
facturing, and for operating the street railroads. 


@ Our rates are the lowest and our service the best. 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7th and Alder Streets : : : : Portland, Oregon 
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TIPS TO VISITORS TO PORTLAND 


1905—THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION—1905 


CIGARS BY MAIL eM. SICHEL 


Our Cigar proposition is the latest cM ° HE HATT 
most up-to-date, and, we believe, EN a FURNIS R> AND ER> 
the — Cigar proposition on the 
marke 

We do not ask you to buy an un- 288 WASHINGTON ST. 
known and untested Cigar. We 


yon. PORTLAND, OREGON. Phone «Main 1810 


our Cigar proposition, You have 
our absolute guarantee that the 
Cigars we offer are all that is 
claimed for them, and, in addition 
you have the guarantee of one of 
the largest and most reliable 
manufacturers in the world, 
GARCIA Bros., of Tampa, Fla. 

We have been inthe Cigar busi- 
ness for a great many years, and 
in recommending our special pro- 
position to smokers, we do so with 
the absolute conviction that we 
are making the best and highest 
class proposition. Here itis: 

Upon the receipt of $2.15 we will 
send any reader of The Overland 
Monthly 50 GARCIA CIGARS, postage 

repaid. Smoke five of them. If 

or any reason you are ‘lissatisfied, 

return to us the iemaining 465 
Cigars and we will refund every 
eent of your money. 

In ordering use your business 
letterhead or enclose your busi- 
ness card. State whether you de- 
sire light. medium or mild cigars. 

Remember, these are not cheap 


they are made thevers the leading Business College 
finest selection of tobaeco grown 
in the district of Veula Abaja, on the Pacific Coast. Write 


Cuba. But because they are not 

madeinthe most expensive man- f f 

ner by high-priced men, we call us for facts. 
them “seconds,” But the stuff 

that isin themis the same (we 


arantee it) as is put in Cigars sold for two for 
ay quarter. We make a frank. honest, straight- 


forward statement about these Cigars. There is no 
th ke onthe market so good for the price, E E Al E B ESS 
We an to stake our reputation upon it. B HIN K -W 


and we are willing 


Send today. 
SIG. SICHEL @. COMPANY COLLEGE 
92 THIRD ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 


BOSWELL SPRINGS HOTEL county. 


One of the most picturesque spots on the Pacific Coast. Good Fishing and Hunting near by. Mountain, valley and river scenery. 


The waters CURE ninety per cent of cases of Constipation, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Catarrh, 


Stomach, Kidney and Liver troubles. 
Located on the Southern Pacific Railroad, “Shasta Route,’’ from San Francisco to Portland 


(34 miles north of Roseburg.) Constantly open for the reception of guests. Porcelain bath-tubs. 
Post-office, express and public telephone on the premises. From $10 per week up, including baths. 


Trains stop in front of the hotel. 
BOSWELL SPRINGS . 

Strongest natural medicinal water in America. Every ingredient a blood purifier. 

Cure for Rheumatism, Catarrh of the Head and Stomach, Liver and Kidoey Troubles, Poison Oak (recent or long standing) Lead Poisen, 
Stomach and Urinary Diseases. 

A good appetite after using these waters is guaranteed, and good living at the Hotel. Ninety 
per cent of all cases cured. Springs recommended by leading physicians. One gallon of these 
waters contains: Potassium Chloride 546. gr.; Potassium Bromide .57 gr.; Potassium Iodide, .53 
grains; Sodium Chloride 211. gr.; Magnesium Chloride 10 gr.; Calcium Chloride 1436 gr.; Calcium 
Carbonates 19 gr. 

Address, CAPT. BEN D. BOSWELL, Proprietor, BOSWELL P. 0. DOUGLAS CO., OREGON./ 
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BOYS TO COIN 


COLLECTORS 
Press Charges Pre- and CURIO 
SEEKERS 


The U. 8. Government, 
in aid of the Lewis & 


sisting of flannel shirt, heav- 
ily padded pants. League 
Clark 1906 Fair and Ex- 
ion, is coining 


style cap and double 
strap worsted 
belt. for selling only 
= 
oO one 
‘ positio 
— en mo. 250,000 Souvenir Gold Dollars. The price of these 
twenty cents coins has been fixed at $2 each. It is a very 
h beautiful specimen and will be valuable in the 
future. To show its rarity, if the entire circula- 
tion of 250,000 were distributed equally in the U. 
S., but one person in about 4,000 could own one. 
For preservation and to allow of its being used 
in jewelry we are the manufacturers of pretty 
gold mountings forthem. Thecoinis held se- | 
curely and not in the least mutilated. ‘ad 
Price of Gold Brooch Pin like No. 1. (with coin) $5.00 
Slightly smaller size 
Ladies Pin like No 2. ( with coin) . . $5.50 


Oa receipt of price we will send any of the above 
by registered mail. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Lllustrations are full size. 


She G. HEITKEMPER CO. 
Jewelers and - 


284 MORRISON 
STREET. 


Portland, 
Ore. 


eacn. 

The same day we 
receive the money 
for the subscriptions 
we will send you your 
complete Baseball 
Outfit free. ex- 
press charges 
prepaid. 

Write at once. 

L dies’ Home 

Magazine Co., 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y¥. 


We Give You 
Absolutely 
Free, All Ex- 
press Charges 
Prepaid, ove of 
our beautiful silk 
parasols made — 
the finest Jap silk, 
fine silk :uffles, silk 
puff, handsome 
SShandles, strong 
Y steel frame, all run 
and hemmed with 
siik, all colors, perfect beauties, 
for selling only ten (10) yearly 
subscriptions to one of the best 
Monthly Magazines published at 
twenty cents each. 

The same day we receive the 


jj 
New Tor Turkish and Russian Baths 
BEST IN CITY & 
0 
Work called for and delivered. Phone Clay 282 525 ae — Bldg : 
The Yamhill Cleaning & Pressing Co. PROF. J. PRIEDMAN, Masseur 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Pressed. GRADUATE CARLSBAD, GFRMANY. 
Best work in Portland. 
| 347 YAMHILL STREET. PORTLAND, OREGON To Cure All Skin Diseases, Use : | 
DR. FELIX GOUVURAVUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, cr MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER a 


A Native Son and a Good Drink Shia. 
AWAITING YOU AT THE 


A Sure 
ROYAL LIQUOR STORE, 364 Washington Street KIDDER'S PASTILLES, relict for Asthma. 


STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


VISITORS LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION 


Will find COMFORTABLE, HOME-LIKE accommodations at the 


Mill Military Academy 


During vacation from JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 25th 


Located in the fashionable residence district. Walking distance from the FAIR. Rates reason- 
able; table unsurpassed; a la carte. Prices and reservations on application to 


DR. J. W. HILL, PROP. : : : : PORTLAND, OREGON 


CAO) 
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is 
in cases of Ivy Poisoning, Sun- 
urn, Mosquito Bite, Etc. Its action is a: | ‘ 
prompt. Noi pga effects possible. 


HYDROZONE is sold by best druggists. 
Preparations with similar names are concoc- 
tions containing only water, oil of vitriol, sul- 
hurous acid and inert impurities. Not genu- 
ine without my signature: 


Chemist and Graduate of the Feale Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures de Paris, France.” 


57 Prince Street, New York. 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


of HYDROZONE, sufficient to demonstrate its healing 
properties, will be sent on receipt of attached coupon. 
(Name your druggist. ) Requests without coupon ignored. 
Only one free bottle to a family. 


Write legibly. Coupon goodonly until July 5, ’05. 


< 


Name 


Address 


24 I city State 


Druggist 


OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital ‘ $15,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund 450,000 
Monthly Income, over 4 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To —_ its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres't. 
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The War of 


BY THOMAS 


T is said there is a war of the 

classes which is involving every 

civilized country, and no doubt 
it is true. In fact, it is true. Fur- 
thermore, there never was a time 
when it was not true. The Al- 
mighty himself inaugurated the 
class war when he gave Abel the 
preference, thus distinguishing him 
above Cain. Presumably, these two 
sons of Adam were classified on 
merit, but the standard of worth to 
which Abe! adhered was not at all 
the standard which those who claim 
personal moral and intellectual su- 
periority these days may be meas- 
ured by. Indeed, we have more of 
the caste than the class law of 
social and commercial divisions, and 
for this we are indebted to Manu 
of India and Moses of Egypt. These 
two law-givers, acting, as they al- 
ledged, under instructions from the 
Deity, very naturally would place 
the priesthood on the topmost round 
of the caste ladder because they 
would, by virtue of their priestly of- 
fice, be the connecting link and 
avenue of communication between 
the Creator and his creations. But 
Manu and Moses were not slow to 
see that since there must be kings, 
there must be nobility, gentry, 
tradesmen, hewers of wood and ser- 
vants, so a sliding scale was pro- 
vided to reach from the altar of the 
Most High God down to the lowest 
of the serving class, and the lines of 
class separation were like the gulf 
that kept Dives and Lazarus apart 
—impassable. 

Thus we see where the beginnings 
of the present “war of the classes” 
were born, and it is very easy to see 
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the Classes 


B. WILSON 


that Cain set the pace for the con- 
duct of the modern unionized work- 
ing class, which it claims is in revolt 
against the capital class the world 
over. Cain’s murderous club is still 
a favorite instrument for beating and 
killing, but science and invention 
have added bricks, cobble-stones, 
dynamite and powder and ball. As 
in the days of Cain and Abel, so 
in these days of ours, hatred and 
jealousy wield the club, but not as 
in the days of Cain and Abel, for 
now the club is resisted by Gatling 
guns, soldiers and policemen. Cain 
said he revolted against the favor- 
itism shown Abel. Labor unions 
are revolting against what they say 
is favoritism shown to capital, and 
the struggle is world-wide. Ethics, 
philosophy, science and religion are 
ignored and tabooed. The spirit of 
brotherhood is cast aside as worth- 
less sentimentalism. Reason is not 
permitted within the arena. In in- 
centive and in purpose the belliger- 
ants do not differ. The objective 
point of achievement is control of 
the machinery of governments. 
With such control would come 
wealth and power to the victor. Vic- 
tory for the capitalistic class would 
mean_a stronger grip on the agen- 
cies of wealth production, and laws 
favorable to such consummation 
would be enacted, and the conditions 
of the working class would gradu- 
ally sink to the level of Manu’s 
sudras, who were the lowest of his 
castes. —Victory for the working 
class would mear the complete re- 
versal of conditions of existence 
for both sides, only that the working 
class would apply the principles of 
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socialism to the government of na- 
tions. This would mean the dis- 
truction of private and corporate 
owned agencies of production by 
governmental absorption, by force, 
of course, without compensating 
their owners, and also the elimina- 
tion of the managers of the confis: 
cated agencies from positions of 
trust and responsibility that their 
places might be taken by inexperi- 
eficed and utterly incapable and un- 
fit persons. In a little time, the for- 
mer owners of the agencies of pro- 
duction would belong to the sudra 
class, or lower caste, and they would 
be joined by the “unlikely” of the 
working class so soon as the “chief 
men” of the socialistic movement 
had secured personal ownership of 
the property, wealth and capital they 
had “legislated” out of the hands of 
their rightful owners into the hands 
of the State—the State meaning 
themselves. 

Will the working class forever 
persist in refusing to consider facts 
and gather from them wholesome 
lessons? The founders of all the 
great industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in the world—the founder 
of every great fortune, came from 
the working class. For instance, the 
founder of the Vanderbilt millions 
worked as a deck hand on a Staten 
Island ferry boat. He saw there 
was money in the ferry-boat busi- 
ness. He saved his wages, lived 
frugally, and believed in himself. 
Presently he had an interest in a 
ferry-boat; later he ventured on the 
Hudson river with a boat, and he 
kept right on, working hard all the 
time, and accomplished in reality 
what hope founded on determina- 
tion when ke was a deck-hand. Why 
do not all deck hands lay the foun- 
dation of great fortunes? Partially 
because they have not the natural 
ability, partly because they will not 
submit to the slow and pains-taking 
requirements of the Gods of fortune- 
building: partly because they talk 
too much and think too little, and 
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partly because they spend too much 
time in swinging the Cainish club 
of envy and jealousy, engendered by 
seeing the more sensible and indus- 
trious of their fellows slowly but 
surely rolling the ball that gathers 
at every turn. And what is true of 
the foundation of the Vanderbilt 
fortune is true in spirit of every 
other great accumulation of wealth. - 
“It is not in politics, it is not in 
religion, it is not in Cainish hatred 
and jealousy that the road to libera- 
tion from the tread-mill of labor's 
exactions will be found. It is to 
be found and only to be found in 
first understanding the principles 
of wealth accumulation, and then 
by honestly applying them. The 
principles are these: Wealth is the 
difference between income and ex- 
penditure. Capital is wealth in em- 
ployment. It is then a wage-earner. 
The man who so hedges about his 
expenditures that at the end of the 
week he finds that his week’s wages 
exceed his outlay one dollar, is 
possessed of that much wealth, and 
it is wealth as surely as millions of 
dollars would be. At the end of 
the year his wealth is $52. If he 
shall judiciously employ this wealth 
it becomes capital and a co-worker 
with himself, and together they in- 
crease the second year’s wealth ac- 
mulation, and so on and so on. That 
is the way all wealth foundations 
are begun, nor is there a working- 
man if the United States who may 
not thus create personal wealth, 
but not so if he is not a sober and 
frugal man. He must fully under- 
stand that his savings are laboring 
for him every day to make his in- 
come larger, and that in ratio to the 
margin he requires to remain be- 
tween his income and his expendi- 
ture is his wealth, as employed capi- 
tal, able to help widen the difference 
between outlay and income. But 
this philosophy of economics does 
not provide a place for socialism, 
labor unionism, nor for any other 
ism that dwarfs or weakens a man’s 
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own individuality, personal liberty, 
freedom of individual action or right 
to contract for himself the hire of 
his own skill, brain and brawn. 

Novelists and agitators, and as- 
pirants for political preferment for 
the profits, comforts and authority 
of office, tell us that there is a wide- 
spread and deep-rooted social revo- 
lution in every land, which is true, 
always has been true and will con- 
tinue to be true so long as there are 
two or more people on earth. The 
objective point of every man’s en- 
deavor in the world of flesh and 
blood is a condition which insures 
elegant leisure. Not that he would 
accept it, if acquired, but the satis- 
faction in knowing that he may en- 
joy it if he wants to is what the 
striving 1s for. It is this striving for 
that which one would not accept af- 
ter acquiring the privilege that is the 
fire which heats the iron which the 
God of civilization fashions into lad- 
ders for human-kind to climb to 
higher and still higher levels of at- 
tainment in every avenue of human 
progress, and the “war of the 
classes” supplies the fuel that heats 
the iron. It is an irrepressible con- 
flict between the working class and 
the capitalist class—it is the sudra 
class struggling to be the merchant 
class, the merchant class to be the 
gentry class, the gentry class to be 
the nobility class, and out of this 
comes only good, albeit all swing 
the Cainish club. It must be so by 
the law of being, and could not be 
otherwise unless the human family 
were reduced to two persons and one 
of them an idiot, but the sane one 
would himself become insane, for 
of the friction of competition is born 
mental vigor. 

The striving of man for better 
conditions of existence, and all from 
the sudra to the king and on to 
the high priest are involved in the 
struggle, and the spirit of striving 
is the warp and the woof of the char- 
acter fabric which every man weaves 
for himself on Divinity’s loom of 
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human progress. Some call it “com- 
petition,’ some call it “the war of 
the classes,’ the philosopher calls 
it “the wheels of progress,” the sci- 
entist calls it “the law of evolution,” 
nature calls it “sowing and reap- 
ing, the gods call it “duty,” but at 
its last analysis it is found to be the 
aspiring soul of man struggling to 
break the bonds of unsatisfying en- 
vironment. But the struggle is all 
the harder, and defeats are all the 
more frequent because of fatally er- 
roneous conceptions of what most 
people glibly call “freedom.” Men 
are born neither free nor equal. The 
thesis of the concrete freedom of 
man as an individual or of a commu- 
nity of men collectively, not 
sanctioned by the law of cause and 
effect, or ethical causation as the 


sages of Greek and Hindustan would 


put it. The law of the interdepend- 
ence of the human family—of classes 
and castes—is a fundamental prin- 
cipal of existence. Cain’s club in- 
flicted far greater disaster upon Cain 
than it did upon Abel, albeit Abel 
lost his lite. Freedom of aspira- 
tion obtains as a God-given right, 
but freedom of action is quite a 
different thing. The sudra has the 
right to aspire to the throne, and 
if he can possess himself of it by 
honest merit, it is his by sanction 
of the Eternal Purpose, but freedom 
of action does not contemplate tres- 
passing upon the rights of another 
anywhere between sudraship and 
kingship. \ Personal liberty becomes 
personal tyranny when it encroaches 
upon the personal liberty of an- 
other, hence the field in which per- 
sonal. liberty may be exercised is 
extremely limited, as it should be, 
for otherwise the spirit, essence and 
incentive to human progress, both 
as to individuals and to races, would 
be too weak and indifferent to avail 
anything, and the Cainish club, the 
war of the classes and the strug- 
ele for supremacy would perish from 
inaction, leaving the race in a state 
of dreamy sentimentalism, mental 
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narrowness and physical laziness. 
Let the heathen rage, for would they 
rage unless they were dissatisfied 
with existing conditions of life and 
aspired to higher and better levels 
of going and coming? Let the eye 
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of the imagination penetrate bound- 


less infinity that it may survey the 
empire of the possibilities of every 
man, and dampen not the fires of 
aspiration by whose blazing light 
heights still beyond may be seen. 


A Critic’s 


Editor Overland Monthly: The 
author of “The Jew” is greatly in 
error if she thinks that literature is 
a “specific treatment.” Literature 
as “belles lettres” is different from 
the newspaper in so far as the news- 
paper tleals with specific cases and 
individuals, while literature, as the 
mirror of human nature and human 
consciousness, represents general 
types and general human traits. 
Every student of literature knows 
that literature as one of the fine arts 
is anything but a “specific treat- 
ment.” The writer of this letter had 
the privilege of studying literature 
at Columbia University under Pro- 
fessors Brander Matthews and 
George Woodberry, and if he has 
learned anything at all from these 
recognized critics and scholars, he 
has learned that literature worthy 
of the name is something altogether 
different from the somewhat novel 
interpretation of literature as given 
by the author of “The Jew.” Grant- 
ing that literature is a “specific 
treatment,” is the writer of the 
short sketch, ““The Jew,” warranted 
in calling her specific “creation of 
the imagination” by the generic 
name, “The Jew,” which stands for 
all Israel 

The author of “The Jew” asks: 
“Did the ancient Scots quarrel with 
the playwright who made _ Lady 
Macbeth a murderess?”’ Certainly 
not! But that. “playwright” did 
not call that murderess by the gen- 
eral name, “The Scot.” He was 
content to call the creation of his 
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genius by the specific name ‘“Mac- 
beth.” There is the difference be- 
tween Shakespeare and the author 
of “The Jew.” Marlowe, in the 
sixteenth century, in an age of pre- 
judice and hatred, described a Jew- 
ish character in one of his dramas 
in a manner which suited the pre- 
judices of those benighted times, 
but he called the creation of his im- 
agination by the more specific title 
of “The Jew of Malta,” thus making 
an allowance for others in God’s 
wide world outside of Malta. The 
author of “The Jew,” in our enlight- 
ened age of the 20th century, seems 
to have less charity and less consid- 
eration for the feelings of others 
than the dissipated Marlowe had in 
the dark days of some 350 years 
ago. 

Jewish men have been misrepre- 
sented in fiction, but Jewish women 
have always been treated with cour- 
tesy and respect. Abagail, in Mar- 
lowe’s “The Jew of Malta,” is a 
beautiful type of womanhood. Re- 
becca, in “Ivanhoe,” is probably the 
noblest type of female character in 
all literature. Mirah, in “Daniel 
Deronda,” is an idealist of the high- 
est order; and so Jewish women 
have generally been represented in 
fiction as models of chastity, fidelity 
and charity. The author of “The 
Jew” has not even spared the Jew- 
ish women. The author of “The 
Jew” may know Barbary Coast, but 
I fear she knows very little of the 
true Jewish life and character. 

—Bernard M. Kaplan, M. A. 


The Revelation of Ambitious Adams 
As Told by Dave Young of Utah. 


BY TREVELYAN MILLER 


I, 

F ever a man gets to thinking 

that the whole world’s going 

wrong, and gets a longing ‘round 
his heart for what we call riches, | 
refer him to my old partner, “Am- 
bitious” Andy Adams. I can't give 
you his address just now, but he’s 
somewhere down in the Piute Val- 
ley, between Otter Creek and the 
Wasatch Mountains. The last | saw 
of him was a few years ago in the 
little town of Marysvale on the Se- 
vier River. 

To the south of Marysvale lies a 
gap of some 300 miles where the 
howl of the coyote echoes across the 
wilderness and the rumble of a prai- 
rie schooner makes hope leap high 
in the heart of the cow-puncher who 
has been driven from the East and 
drifted out here to Man’s country 
where he can put his religion in the 
end of the barrel of his gun, and the 
best Christian is the man that can 
shoot the quickest. 

Now, you who know about hu- 
man nature, can you blame a man 
for forgetting his manners when he 
scents a flask of rum coming down 
from civilization to a land where a 
man sets up his own laws and votes 
with his six-shooter. You who 
know how to stack the pack in the 
game of society and play it square, 
don’t be too hard on us fellows who 
had mothers once, too, and learned 
to say our prayers. We ain't bad; 
we don’t make laws to break, and 
we've got as many as we can keep. 
Our constitution’s based on yours: 
“All men are born free and equal,” 
and we only have as many wives 
as we can see fit, and any man wor- 
ships God when he’s dead beat and 
is down on his knees on the trail 
with his hands raised high and his 


eyes looking down the muzzle of a 
greaser’s gun. 

It's down here somewhere you'll 
find my old pard, Adams. I’ve been 
thirty-three years out here in the 
Mormon country, and I know every 
foot of it that a human being can 
travel from Bear Lake to the Glen 
Canyon. I’ve fought mountain lions 
in the Uninita Gorge, and I’ve wash- 
ed the blood from the flesh wounds 
of a grizzly in the waters of the 
Dirty Devil. I’ve sweltered under 
the hot suns of the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, and I’ve drunk the water 
from Dead Man’s well. But I still 
live to tell many a good story about 
my Own experiences and many a 
better one about “Ambitious” Andy 
Adams, the laziest man that ever 
sent a load of buckshot into a horse 
thief, the most ambitious man that 
ever saw the light of day. 

Il, 

The first time I met Adams was 
back in 1877, on the 23rd day of 
March, out in Mountain Meadow. 
He sat on the stump of a fallen tree, 
his boots planted firmly in the turf, 
his long, gnarly fingers playing over 
a clumsy six-shooter in his belt, and 
his deep-set eyes peering from be- 
neath a slouch hat at the twitching 
form of old John Lee dangling by 
the neck from a strong hempen 
rope. 

“It’s a shame,” muttered Adams, 
as he took a firmer grip on his gun. 
“It’s a shame that a country has 
come to a tyranny where a man can- 
not live without a set of Yankee- 
made laws, and tenderfoot at that.” 

“Young,” he said, “there’s only 
one way for a man to be righteous 
in the eyes of these heathen East- 
erners. That is to make money. It 
doesn’t make any difference how you 
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make it, as long as you make it— 
counterfeit it, take it out of another 
man’s pocket, but don’t get caught.” 

“I don’t care anything about mak- 
ing money enough to make laws to 


hang Yankees,” he said. “All Il 
want is money enough to make laws 
so that Yankees can’t hang us.” 

Although this was many years be- 
fore monopolies, Adams felt that 
there was a combination of influ- 
ences working injustice against him. 

“Why, even the sun rises in the 
East,” he declared, “and then it sets 
on us.” | 

For twenty-five years Adams ar- 
gued the methods of money-making. 
When the first rays of light looked 
down into the gulch they found 
Andy sitting beside a camp-fire with 
his eyes set straight toward Yan- 
kee-land, and a sad-like expression 
of hope on his face. ‘There never 
was a man in the Sevier Valley who 
labored so hard, and yet | never 
saw him do a stroke of work in his 
life. On cold days the only time he 
ever moved was to keep near the 
warmest side of the fire, and on hot 
days to keep in the shade, and even 
then he spent many hours trying 
to think out a scheme to make the 
shade come to him. 

My word for it, | was coming 
down the mountain road one day, 
and as | passed the spring at the 
foot of the ledge, there sat Ambi- 
tious Andy wrapped in thought, as 
if it was a woollen blanket, shut- 
ting him in entirely from the out- 
side world. 

“Hallo there, my friend,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“How do you do, Mr. Young,” he 
replied. 

“Dave's a good enough name for 
me, Andy,’ I suggested. 

“IT never had any great objection 
to the name of David, myself,” he 
drolled. “But you came around the 
ledge so kind of quiet that it rather 
surprised me to see you here. You 
know, before a fellow gets his bear- 
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ings, he’s mighty apt to feel his way 
with company manners.” 

“Then dignity ain't always natu- 
ral,” I exclaimed. “If there’s any- 
thing in the world that | am bound 
to be, Andy, it’s natural. If you'll 
take your foot out of the creek 
there a minute, I'll have a drink. 
It’s been a blazing hot day along 
the plateau, and I’m nigh dead of 
thirst.” 

I am not much on filtered water, 
and | can tell you right now that in 
spite of its mineral, vegetable and 
animal matter, the sweetest water 
that ever got inside of a man comes 
from that little spring at the foot of 
the ledge. I sat down to rest for 
a little while, and Andy and I got 
to talking things over. It was that 
night, and I'll never forget it, that 
Andy confided with me that he was 
working out an idea that rattlesnake 
skins might make durable and ap- 
propriate upholstery for church 
pews, but that the only drawback 
that he found was in getting the 
ministers to come out to Utah and 
catch them. 

“And there's another fortune,” 
said Andy, conficentially, “in prai- 
rie dogs. | figured it out that when 
this country gets to be civilized 
there's going to be trouble in this 
meat question. You and I know, 
Dave, that a side of beef will go far- 
ther in making a man than all the 
other victuals that you can eat in 
a lifetime.” 

‘But what’s that got to do with 
prairie dogs?” I asked. 

“More'n you and [ ever 
reckon,” said Andy, running his fin- 
gers through his hair. “There ‘pears 
to be no reason in my mind why 
these little runts wouldn't make 
as good eating as any rabbit that 
was ever caught in a snare.” 

“Why don’t you try it?” I asked. 

‘That’s just what | intend to do,” 
said Ambitious Andy, with more 
vim than I had ever seen him show 
before. “But you can’t make a stew 
without a fire, and I’m waiting for 
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some square chap to go partners 
and bring me the driftwood.” 

Whether or not it was from the 
environment of Ambitious Adams 
that Marysvale was seized with a 
desire to get rich, | cannot swear, 
but it is nevertheless true _ that, 
within a year’s time, every man in 
the Piute district began to let down 
easy on his job and talk about mak- 
ing a fortune. In less than 6 months’ 
time, you couldn't hire a man to 
herd your cattle, so busy was each 
one of them trying to become a mil- 
lionaire. 

Any man who ever roved the 
West knows that it’s richer in le- 
gend than in precious metals; put 
your ear up against any cavern in 
the Rockies, and you'll hear’ the 
echo of somebody's fool story of 
hidden treasure. ‘There’s a strong 
vein of superstition in us all, only 
some of us never tell it except to a 
close friend. The people in Marys- 
vale are only human, and so it ain't 
surprising that when the supersti- 
tion pot got to boiling, every one of 
them took a little whiff of the odor. 
It was whispered about the village 
that some time hack in the sixteenth 
century an exploring expedition of 
Spaniards discuvered rich deposits 
of gold and silver in the mountains 
in the central part of Utah. The old 
story told how the Spaniards stole 
the secret from a tribe of Indians, 
and it was suid that even up to a 
few years ago the last members of 
the tribe stiil held the secret, but be- 
cause they hated all white’ men, 
swore that no pale face would ever 
again leave the place of hidden 
treasure alive. I've heard old pros- 
pectors say that when they neared 
the mountains they were pierced 
with arrow heads of silver, and 
that many a man had been struck 
dead by nuggets of gold hurled by 
the savages from the precipices. 

I well remember when I[ came to 
Utah there was but one member of 
the tribe left—an old squaw. A 


trapper that | knew schemed to get 
possession of the secret and” finally 
married her. Before the marriage 
she made him take an oath never to 
betray the hiding place. Her in- 
cantations so impressed his super- 
stitious nature that after her death 
he lived in horror, and swore that 
her spirit haunted him day and 
night. The poor fellow finally died 
in poverty, and when we tried to 
get the secret out of him he raved 
like a mad man and begged us to 
dig him out from a grave of gold. 

“My God, ain’t you human?” he 
would cry. “See! See! See it glit- 
ter! See it glisten! Gold! Gold!” 

I can hear his shrieks now. I 
can feel him as he clutched at my 
arm and pleaded: “Oh, God, have 
mercy on me! Can’t you see it com- 
ing! Can’t you see it falling! Help! 
Help! ‘Take it off from me! It’s 
crushing my heart out! Take it off! 
Take it off!” 

And then he would fall face down 
on the earth and weep like a child. 
One morning we found him dead 
down in the Piute gulch, and a 
coyote was licking his bruised face. 

IV. 

Ambitious Andy Adams _ never 
tired of telling these incidents, and 
he believed in the legend with a 
faith only exceeded by that in his 
Mormon religion. Then when all 
Marysvale began to place credence 
in the tale, and every man, woman 
and child was searching the moun- 
tains for the buried wealth, Adams 
was more positive than ever before 
of its truth. 

In my long life among the Mor- 
mons | have, never seen one more 
devout than Adams. I do not care 
to argue his religion, other than to 
say that he never harmed another 
man half as much as he did him- 
self. If a man isn’t a Mormon out 
here, he generally isn’t anything at 
all. As for myself, I’m not much 
on orthodoxy, and I’ve lived pretty 
close to the creed that a man’s a 
man es long as he conducts himself 
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like a man, and not like a devil. 
Adams was a firm believer in reve- 
lations. One morning, two years 
ago (I think it was the 8th day of 
September) he came into the vil- 
lage with his face glowing with en- 
thusiasm. 

“What’s up now, Adams?” I ask- 
ed. 

He did not reply, but there was 
a light in his eyes that told me that 
something had taken place in Andy’s 
brain that might pan good. 

“Got a new scheme?” [ inquired. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Been down to church?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered. 

“Think you’ve solved the prob- 
lem at last, do you?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Where have you been all night, 
anyway?” 

“At home.” 

“Have an inspiration?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Blast your soul, Adams, what 
have you got? Another wife?” 

“Dave,” he said, confidentially, 
“I—I—I’ve had a—lI’ve had a— 

“Revelation ?” 

“That’s just it. And in that reve- 
lation I’ve seen—lIl’ve—I’ve—l’ve 


seen 
“The Lord?” 
“Joseph Smith!” he replied sol- 
emnly. 
“You don’t say!’ I exclaimed. 


There always was something kind 
of interesting to me in Old Joe 
Smith. Worse men have lived than 
him. 

“And—and—and Moses!’ declar- 
ed Adams. 

“What! Seen him too?” I said in 
surprise. 

“And the Angel Gabriel!” 

“T’ll be blasted, Adams,” I ex- 
claimed, for I couldn’t help being 
expressive over his strike. “You're 
the luckiest man I ever knew.” 

“Dave,” said Adams, reverently, 
“T place confidence in you as a man 
I can trust.” 


“Not for much, Andy,” I said, 
“for 1 haven’t made a strike in five 
years.” 

“For twenty-five years I’ve been 
praying for a revelation that would 
lead me to—to——’” 

“Yes, Andy, I know—the hidden 
treasure.” 

“Last night while I was sleeping, 
I should say it was somewhere 
‘round midnight, the prophets came 
to me. The three of them together. 
And—and Now, Dave, this is 
a matter of spirituality and must be 
argued with reverence.” 

“My word for it, Andy,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘No man in the world has 
greater respect and less faith in your 
prophets than Dave Young. I’m 
Yankee-born, Andy, from the good 
old Puritan stock, and while I’ve 
wandered away from the flock, I’ve 
never yet been known to say one 
word of desecration against another 
man’s religion. I once had one of 
my own, and | love it like the mem- 
ory of a dead child. No, sir, Adams, 
I’m too much of a man to try to 
rob another man of anything that 
may make him squarer with other 
men.’ 

“In this revelation,” continued 
Adams, “I have been led to the ex- 
act spot where the riches are hid- 
den. With the three prophets last 
night I made the journey.” 

“But can you make it again,’ I 


asked. 


“Make it, Dave, or die in the at- 
tempt,’ exclaimed Adams, emphati- 
cally. 

“Tl marked the rocks and trees 
along the mountain side, and while 
the way is steep and dangerous, it’s 
a clear path to me after last night’s 
journey.” 

“Are you going to try it again?” 
I asked. 

“Now,” he replied, “and I want 
your word for it that you’ll never 
breech the confidence. I have the 
secret in my possession. When I 
return, it will be with’ greater 
wealth than the world has ever seen. 
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I’m going to build churches. I’m 
going to help the poor. I’m going 
to make every man in Marysvale 
rich, and I’m going to beat the Yan- 
kee at his own game!” 

As I stood there and shook hands 
with Andy Adams there was a feel- 
ing ‘round my heart such as I knew 
when my mother used to caress my 
forehead, back in old New England. 

I watched the old man until he 
was lost in the turn of the trail. 
Then I went down to the grog shop 
and sat down at the table. Some- 
how my luck ran bad, and I didn’t 
take much interest in the pot. 


For two or three days my heart 
felt sort of unnatural. Then I was 
worried, and when a week had gone 
and nothing heard of Andy, I could 
hardly hold my tongue. 

“I did promise him,’ I argued 
with myself, “but ain’t it a man’s 
duty to break a promise when it 
may do the very one you promised 
the most good.” 

During the second week the en- 
tire village was excited. I could 
stand it no longer, and going down 
to the center, I let myself out: 

“Look here, men,” I exclaimed, 
“it’s time something was done. 
Here’s Andy Adams, a man who 
never done any one a minute’s harm 
gone two weeks and nobody knows 
where. Maybe he’s fallen in with 
some wild animal that’s got the best 
of him. Maybe he’s fallen from the 
precipice and lies dead in the gorge 
or suffering from a broken leg and 
dying of starvation. What d’ you 
say: shall we let his bones rot in 
the gulch or get out like men and 
bring him back to where he’s known 
and respected, dead or alive!” 

The shout that went up echoed 
down the valley five miles, I reckon. 
If it didn’t point out to me duty, 
nothing ever did. If it didn’t prove 
to me that a man’s just as much a 
man in a country without law as in 
a country with law, then I don’t 
know evidence when I hear it. 


At g o'clock that morning, the 
22d of September, nineteen of the 
best men in southern Utah spurred 
mounts down through the Sevier 
Valley. Five hours later we reach- 
ed the Sevier Mountain, twenty-five 
miles to the south. It’s a hard run 
across the wilds, and we couldn’t 
make as fast time as under ordinary 
conditions. That night we camped 
on the Sevier plateau, and the folk 
up in Marysvale say that they knew 
we were safe because they could 
see Our campfires burning clear into 
the morning. 

VI. 


I cannot describe the hardships of: 


those next ten days. But the men 
had the courage that the good West 
breeds, and their aim was sure, so 
we didn’t want for food. Somewhat 
to the southwest is the Coyote Can- 
yon, and a hard journey ahead is 
the Piute Gulch. It was on the 
eleventh day (Andy had then been 
missing nearly four weeks) that we 
came up alongside a blind passage 
leading into the gulch. 

“Shall we try it?” I asked. 

“Mighty dangerous,” replied sev- 
eral of the men. 

“Take a risk?” I asked. 

Before I had finished the sen- 
tence a dozen men were lost in the 
darkness. As I entered I could hear 
only the echoes of creeping steps 
in the ugly blackness ahead. 

We had not gone far when strange 
sounds came from the dense night 
behind us. As I was the last, I 
could hear them plainly. There was 
a breathless silence, and | knew 
that every man had caught the sus- 
picion and was standing stark stil] 
in his tracks. I began to creep 
back toward the way we had come. 
As I neared the end, I could catch 
the whirr of the wind at the mouth 
of the cavern, and with it the fa- 
miliar sound of horses’ hoofs. 

Springing out into the daylight 
I gave a shout that nearly burst my 
lungs. There, disappearing over 
the gulch was a figure on a bronco, 
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his hat pulled far down over his 
head, his body bent forward, his 
mount spurred to breakneck speed. 
Behind he dragged one of our own. 
It was mine, and the most promising 
mustang in the Piute country. 

I sprang to the bronco nearest 
me and dashed ahead as if the ani- 
mal and I were gone mad. As I 
plunged down the gulch I caught 
sight again of my own “Bravado” 
tossing its noble head and neighing 
pathetically. I could see that I was 
‘gaining as the mustang tugged hard 
and caused my friend ahead much 
trouble. Then I lost sight of him. 
When he came in view it was in 
firing distance, and I sent a bullet 
ringing through the wilds. 

The man ahead straightened in 
his mount. 

“Wounded,” I muttered. 

He came to a sudden halt, swung 
full about "and faced me. I tugged 
on the leather, and brought my 
bronco back on his haunches. My 
men came plunging from the rear 
like a cavalry. 

The stranger ahead sat erect. His 
face was scarred by many struggles. 
His brows were shaggy and his 
piercing eyes spoke desperation. 

With his head slightly forward 
and his body held in tension, he 
flashed two guns from his belt. 
With one grasped firmly in each 
hand, he leveled them at us. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in_ stern, 
deep tones. “Gentlemen! I await 
your pleasure. This is no time to 
waste words. One of you has in- 
vited my attention. If I knew which 
one of you it was, I would politely 
respond by picking him off his 
horse now. There is but one mat- 
ter for you to decide, and the time 
to choose is now. I am willing to 
die. I am facing death. Which two 


of you gentlemen wish to go to hell 
with me?” 

A. dozen guns flashed in the light. 
I threw up: my hand, from intuition, 
and as though struck with paralysis, 
not a finger moved on the, levers of 
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the leveled six-shooters. I held my 
aim straight; my life depended up- 
on it. My eyes met those of the 
we friend ahead like balls of 
re. 

“Your courtesy,” I exclaimed, 
summoning the gentility of my early 
home training, “demands considera- 
tion. You speak like a reasonable 
man. And as such, may | ask you 
what title you claim to the property 
beside you?” 

“Title by possession!” he retorted 
gruffly. 

“Do you understand that it does 
not belong to you?” 

“I understand that it cannot be 
taken from me!” 

“That mustang, sir, 
me.” 

“Perhaps so, once.” 

“And you, sir, are a thief.”’ 

An ironical expression passed 
over his furrowed countenance. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, quietly, 
“this is no time for trivial exchange 
of opinion, I repeat the question. I 
am about to die. Which two of 
you prefer to go with me?” 

Nineteen men gripped their guns 
more firmly. One man gripped two 
guns as I have never seen guns 
gripped before or since. 

There was a terrible hush that 
seemed to me like silent prayers 
for the dying. 

My friend ahead scowled in con- 
tempt, and with the defiance that 
stirs men’s blood he exclaimed: 

“COWARDS! COWAR—” 

But the word was never repeated. 
Like a flash from a single gun, the 
air was rent with fire. And when 
the smoke cleared away he lay on 
the earth beside his mount. We 
threw the stranger’s body over his 
horse and started for Marysvale. 
Along behind the men tenderly bore 
the lifeless forms of Good Bill 
Wheeler and Jake Johnson. On the 
journey back to the village there 
were but seventeen of us. 
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man in Marysvale went down to 
the grog shop and took a look at 
the lifeless form of our mysterious 
friend. | 

“I can’t quite recollect,” said old 
Jim Slater, “but it seems to me that 
I recognize the features of a fellow 
that twenty years ago used to run 
around with the squaw. It’s hazy in 
my memory now, but there was a 
chap around here then that caused 
some talk.” 

“Poor Ambitious Andy,” wept one 
of the women who stood near the 
door with a Mexican shawl thrown 
over her head. “He never ought to 
have gone away. He never ought 
to have done it!” 

“Boys,” I said, as the men stood 
peering into the stranger's face, 
“Ambitious Andy Adams is gone 
where many a man has gone before 
him when he tried to do more than 
was allotted out to him. There is 
no doubt in my mind but what his 
bones are bleaching somewhere 
down in the Piute Valley, God only 
knows where. He went away from 
us with a heart tlrat meant right, 
but I’ve about decided it ain't safe 
for a man in this world to try to 
get more than he earns. We've 
tried our best to get him back, alive 
or dead, and we've lost two good 
men in the trying, and we've taken 
the life of one of the bravest fellows 
I ever set my eyes on. It’s little 
that we can do fer poor old Ambi- 
tious, Andy Adams, wherever he 
may be, but there's one thing we 
can do, and it’s the least that can be 
asked of us. We can give the three 


of them, who lost their lives in our 
search for him, a decent funeral] ser- 
vice, and let’s do it now.” 

Uncovering his head, his white 
hair glistening in the light of the 
lanterns, the old _ father of Good 
Bill Wheeler raised his trembling 
hands upward over the lifeless body 
of his son, which lay on the floor 
alongside of Jake Johnson and the 
dead stranger. For forty years he 
had been the most profane man in 
the valley, and had never been 
known to utter a prayer. 

“Oh, God!” he said, “be as con- 
siderate with the three of ‘em as 
yer great heart ‘Il let yer. None of 
‘em meant nobody no harm. They 
did what they see fit in their eyes. 
Now, oh God, do what you see fit 
in your eyes.” 

Then the old man faltered a min- 
ute; | could see he was_ losing 
strength. 

“But, but—but, oh God!” he said, 
weakening, “re—re—remember they 
was only—only—only men!” 

And the old man fell across the 
body of his dead son. We propped 
him up, and threw some gin down 
his twitching throat, but he only 
gurgled. Then his arms and legs 
straightened out, and a smile came 
over his face. 


VIII. 


We buried the four of them over 
on the hill where the sun rises at 
their feet and sets at their heads— 
where Ambitious Andy Adams used 
to sit all day long with his face to- 
ward Yankee-land. 
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A Wonderful 


Copper Plant 


BY MARK 


HE Arizona Copper Company’s 
mines are located in the Green- 
lee Gold Mountain and Copper 

Mountain mining districts in Gra- 
ham County, Arizona, and consist 
of three groups, the Longfellow, the 
Metcalf and the Coronado. These 
are among the first copper produ- 
cers in the territory, they having 
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000 tons of ore, which yielded over 
29,000,000 pounds of copper. 

The works at Clifton are most 
complete, of the latest improved ma- 
chinery, and consist of concentra- 
tors, smelting Bessemer converting, 
acid-making and leaching plants. 
For transportation facilities, the 
company owns, in addition to the 


Arizona and New Mexico Passenger Train at Duncan, 


been worked since 1872. The smelt- 
ing works of the company are at 
Clifton on the San Francisco River, 
to which the ore is carried by the 
Coronado Railway—a _ three-foot 
gauge road. The immensity of the 
volume of ore output of these groups 
will be better appreciated when it is 
said that in 1904 it aggregated 535,- 
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Coronado narrow gauge, the Ari- 
zona and New Mexico road, which 
connects with the Southern Pacific 
at Lordsburg, seventy miles distant 
in New Mexico, and with the El 
Paso and Southwestern at Hachita, 
one hundred and seventeen miles 
distant. The average working force 
of the company is 2,500 men. The 
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View of Clifton, 
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Arizona Copper Company’s Plant at Clifton, Arizonc. humphries Photo. 


Coronado Ore Train, between Metcalf and Coronado. Humphries Photo, 
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View of Chase Creek from Head of Longfellow Incline. Humphries Photo. 


Arizona Copper Company's plant at Clifton, Arizona. Humphries Photo. 
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company has its own power plant, 
which is a mammoth combination of 
machinery, and also its own _ gas 
works. To round out and complete 
the mechanical departments a large 
and thoroughly equipped machine 
shop is maintained at which a large 
force of machinists is employed. It 
is interesting to note these auxil- 
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backs discouraged the company then 
in control, and which ten years later 
sold out to the present owners, the 
Arizona Copper Company. 

When the present company took 
over the properties, the metallurgy 
plant was very small, consisting only 
of two 40-ton water-jacket furnaces, 
two No. 4 Baker blowers, a thirty 


King Incline, Metcaif District. 


lary appliances by comparison with 
those of 1872. Then manual labor 
furnished all the power required, the 
ore was carried away on burros and 
the smelting was done in_ small 
earthen furnaces, while the nearest 
railway station was 600 miles away. 
If a piece of machinery broke, 

was likely to require a whole year 
to replace it, but none of the draw- 


Property of Arizona 


Copper Co. 
‘{umphries Photo. 


horse-power engine and boiler, a 
water-power of 25-horse capacity, a 
furnace building that could hardly 
be recognized as a building, and a 
20-in. gauge railway to which ore 
was delivered by gravity inclines. 
The maximum output was only 
8,000 Ibs. of copper per day. Since 
then the plant and works have 
grown to be the largest copper pro- 
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Ore Bins, Arizona Copper Company, Clifton. Humphries Photo. 


Electric Haulage at Humboldt Mine. Humphries Photo. 
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ducer in Arizona. From the start, 
the Arizona Company was _ beset 
with engineering difficulties that to 
some seemed impossible to over- 
come, but the necessity of cheapen- 
ing production and marketing the 
output stimulated the company to 
employ every device that could be 
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utilized, and now there is not a bet- 
ter equipped copper plant to be 
found anywhere. Indeed the Ari- 


zona Copper Company's works are 
so complete that the minimum of the 
cost of production seems to have 
been reached. 


Converter Building. Arizona Copper Company's plant at Clifton, Arizona. 
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The Evolution of Artificial Lighting 


BY RADHA-ANANDA 


ONCERNING the discovery mings will be spoken of a few thou- 
and evolution of artificial light- sand years hence as “mythological 
ing, whatever has been accom- stories” of the twentieth century, 

plished in applying fire for man’s but believed to be facts by the crude 
advantage and convenience, man is and undeveloped mentality of the 
not deserving of much credit, for barbarians of that benighted age.” 
fire had to be thrust upon him in the This being at least a possibility, 
beginning, and necessity obliged him let us go right into the evolution of 
to use it. The process of evolving fire artificial light. When Prometheus 
into an agency for lighting independ- discovered what sore distress hu- 
ent of its power to heat, seems at mankind was suffering because Zeus 
this distance from its earlier utili- would not permit a knowledge of 
zation, to have been remarkably fire to reach the earth, and stole the 
slow, considering its value to hu- illuminating and heating substance 
manity. That, howeyer, is attribut- from the very altar of the gods and 
able to man’s stupidity, rather than brought it down to humanity, he 
to any inherent reluctance of fire made it possible for mankind to go 
to be utilized for artificial lighting. from weakness to strength and on 
But fire itself is co-existent with to still greater strength in working 
creation, and is a component part of out man’s destiny as foreordained 
the material world, the other four by the unknown and unknowable 
elements being earth, water. air and Cause of existence. For this ser- 
akasa. _ vice to humanity, Prometheus was 
But for the beginnings of artificial fed to more than his full on the fires 
light we shall have to go back of the of the wrath of the gods, but he 
beginnings of history into the fan- lived through it all to do many other 
tastic and imaginative field of myth- acts of kindness to the inhabitants 
ology. However, the history of one of this earth. No doubt Prometheus 
age becomes the mythology of an- was bent upon imparting to man- 
other; still, it must be conceded that kind a knowledge of fire because he 
most history is interlaced with the saw in the human race great possi- 
ignis fatuui of historians over vivid bilities, and whose unfoldment, with 
imagination, to an extent that it is a knowledge of fire and its many 
hard to locate the exact spot in their uses, might culminate in a race of 
narratives at which a line might gods. Hence he did not hesitate to 
properly be drawn to separate truth steal fire from heaven and fetch it 
from fiction and facts from myths. to earth, Zeus to the contrary not- 
So in dealing with the evolution of withstanding. 
fire-light, the traditions and specu- But, in fact, Prometheus did not 
lations of myths and myth-makers bring coals of fire, or fire at all, to 
have to be considered as possessing the earth. He came and explained 
valuable information, and accept its to man how that all material things 
transmission down the ages as a_ contained more or less of the ele- * 
logical sequence of unfolding events ments of fire; that wood, cedar in 
in civilization’s channels of mental a larger degree than any other, | 
advancement. And, furthermore, let could be made to confess its fire se- 
us not forget that very many of the cret if two. pieces were brought into | 
events of to-day which historians are vigorous contact and friction by bor- “ 
embellishing with spectacular trim- ing or rubbing. It was in the mind 
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of Zeus to destroy the human race 
because he had become disgusted 
with the density of man’s stupidity, 
and people the earth with a more de- 
sirable class of beings, yet all the 
time refusing to impart to man any 
knowledge of fire, but Prometheus 
was humanity’s friend, and he clev- 
erly outwitted Zeus and the other 
gods. It should be borne in mind 
that Prometheus was himself very 
much of a god. The ancient Greeks 
called him the “culture-god.” All 
the primitive peoples and tribes had 
fire-gods under varios names, and 
each one claimed to be the original 
god of fire, but by whatever name he 
was known, he stood for human 
rights, progress and learning. He 
taught that all knowledge was con- 
tained in « single fountain which 
diffused itself through innumerable 
channels; that fire was the soul of 
the fountain, and that into whatever 
form or to whatever use the ele- 
ments of the fountain might be di- 
verted, the product was art, and as 
art acts upon the mind, the senses 
are influenced by the impressions 
thus made upon them. And here let 
it be observed that in teaching the 
arts to man, Prometheus was care- 
ful to say that always fire is first 
developed by friction; i. e., rubbing 
two sticks or two flints in opposite 
directions. Of that idea of friction 
came the foundation and incentive 
for human activities in every chan- 
nel of life, which are rivalry or com- 
petition—competition being the life 
or fire ot the religious, social, com- 
mercial, political, industrial and pro- 
fessional world. 

The ancient dwellers in the delta 
of the Nile claimed that the know- 
ledge of fire was communicated to 
their projenitor, who was the first 
man upon the ‘earth, and with it was 
revealed the next most important 
secret—that of keramics. The first 


man, feeling cold, was taught by the 
fire god how to produce the oppo- 
site of cold by rubbing two sticks 
together until the friction develope. 
fire, which he did. Then he added 
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grass and wood to the blaze until 
he had a bonfire. As the heat drove 
him back, he discovered that his 
foot-prints in the soft clay had been 
baked by the heat of the fire, where- 
upon he dug them out for drinking 
cups. Thus the first product of fire 
in manifestation was the beginning 
of the potter’s art. The fire-light 
dispelled the darkness so that one 
could see by night as well as by day. 
That was the beginning of artificial 
lighting of localities. When the 
second man came _ upon the earth 
and settled in the foothills of the 
Nile’s valley, the bonfire was in- 
vented for signals between the two 
men. That was the beginning of 
beacon lights. The next use of fire 
discovered was the hand torch to 
light the way into the forest in the 
night time. This was the beginning 
of movable lights. That was as far 
as the ancient Egyptians could go 
in utilizing fire—to dispel darkness, 
supply heat, long-distance communi- 
cation, and baking clay into water- 
proof vessels; nor have any people 
since discovered any other uses for 
fire, only that its power to heat and 
light has been utilized in many ways 
and diverted into many channels of 
human aids and usefulness. The 
Hindu-Aryan fire god, Agni, or Agni 
Abhemanin, it is claimed by his 
friends, came down early in the be- 
ginnings of the race to teach man 
how to distinguish between solar 
fire, electric fire and fire produced by 
friction, and also to point out the 
beneficent and destructive nature of 
fire, 

The evolution of artificial fire- 
light since that lone Egyptian stood 
before his first fire has_ not 
kept step with man’s mental pro- 
gress and material necessities. In- 
deed, until quite recently, man failed 
utterly to utilize fire to anywhere 
near the requirements of his needs. 
In fact, discoveries of new and bet- 
ter ways to employ fire in helping 
civilization forward have always lag- 
ged a long way in the rear. Man’s 
utter failure to grasp even an idea 
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of the possibilities of fire and fire- 
light during the ages is most amaz- 
ing. [he more so does this appear 
when it is remembered that rt, 
science, mathematics, architecture, 
philosophy and all other branches 
of learning have gone from strength 
to strength and constantly taking 
and fetching from thence almost the 
very keys of divine wisdom without 
ever once in all the ages stopping 
to consider the possibilities of fire 
and fire-light in the world of the ma- 
terial concerns of humanity. The 
cathedrals and palaces and _ colis- 
seums, and the other exhibitions of 
mechanical skill, engineering and 
decoration in the world, except 
those erected in the last three-quar- 
ters of a century, were lighted by 
torches and lamps, and candles and 
lanterns. Seemingly, it never oc- 
curred to any one from the days of 
the lone Egyptian down to a few 
years ago that artificial light almost 
rivaling the sun might be had for 
the asking. : 
Very true, a Belgian chemist dis- 
covered gas about 1650 by the distil- 
lation of coal, but he killed his won- 
derful though perfectly natural find 
by arousing the superstitions of the 
people. Innocently enough, no 
doubt, in his glee at his discovery he 
proclaimed that “this vapor, hither- 
to unknown, I shall call ‘gas.’” The 
people thought he derived the word 
from the German “giest’’—a ghost 
or spirit—and he and his ghostly 
“vapor” were boycotted to their 
death. Consequently the old torch 
and candle and lamp and lantern 
continued to hold full sway as the 
acme of artificial methode for light- 
ing streets and houses. In 1772, a 
factory owner at Redouth, Eng., 
took up the discovery of the Belgian 
“¢host-light infidel,” and utilized it 
to the extent of lighting his prem- 
ises, but it took him ten long years 
of nightly demonstration to convince 
the public, that gas was not a wild 
devil nor a ghost bent upon the de- 
struction of mankind. But the time 
did come at last when even religious 


fanatics, who saw only the glaring 
eyes of Satan in the gas burner, con- 
ceded that gas was a safe and eco- 
nomical lighting substance, to say 
nothing of the enormous increase in 
the lighting power of a gas burner 
over a tallow candle. | 

As may well be supposed, “gas 
fire lighting” spread like the pro- 
verbial “wild fire,” as fast as ma- 
chinery and proper appliances for 
its manutacture and distribution 
could be secured. Next came light- 
ing by electricity, which was dis- 
covered by experimentation from 
1802 to 1810, but strange as it may 
seem, laboratories refused to em- 
ploy the electric light as a “fixed 
principle” until 1844, and stranger 
still, it was not deemed wise or safe 
to use “that harnessed lightning” 
for street lighting until 1878, because 
if the harness should break the town 
would be at the mercy of electricity’s 
deadly touch. But it took three 
whole years, to 1881, of demonstra- 
tion that the electric light was safe 
and superior to all other methods 
of street lighting before any one 
would venture house-lighting with 
it. Thus the evolution of artificial 
light has been the slowest of all the 
arts and sciences. Indeed, it would 
seem that from the day Prometheus 
stole fire from heaven and gave it to 
that Adam of the Nile delta, there 
has been a conspiracy by common 
consent to prevent it reaching out in- 
to its natural and destined ramifica- 
tions. It would seem, too, that pur- 
posely in all the long ages of the 
past, the mind of man was bent-upon 
devising novel and artistic designs 
for lamp-wick holders, candle-sticks, 
lanterns and torch basins without 
ever once turning his thoughts to- 
ward developing the light-giving 
substance or to its improvement. The 
evolution of artificial light has been 
in spite of man’s apparent opposi- 
tion. 

But however mighty and helpful 
Prometheus and Agni and the other 
kindly disposed gods have been in 
evolving the bonfire and fire-torch 
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of Adam’s day into untold millions 
of gas jets, incandescent and arc 
electric lights, it is reasonable to 
suppose that these heavenly friends 
know of heights of fire’s possibili- 
tics that would, if told to man, as- 
tonish him quite as much as an elec- 
tric tower arc bonfire or an incandes- 
cent carbon torch would have 
amazed the lonely Egyptian. The 
evolution of the Nile delta bonfire 
and torch into indoor conveniences 
and usefulness was very slow. It 
took the gods many ages to make 
man helieve that a bonfire in front 
of the house, cr a torch suspended 
over the door entrance was not quite 
sufficient. Then came the metal or 
burnt clay bowl to serve as an indoor 
bonfire holder, and the lamp and can- 
dle to replace the torch. That was 
the beginning of the house lighting 
from within. In the fire basins or 
bowls a resinous substance and 
small pieces of wood made the light. 
Subsequently the basin was made 
smaller, with a handle, and oil or 
tallow became the light-giving sub- 
stance, which was fed to the fire by 
a wick. That was the beginning of 
the lamp—a convenience the fash- 
ioning and decorating of which mil- 
lions of money have been spent, and 
the best artistic taste and mechanical 
skill have been employed for thou- 
sands of years. The candle was 
born of observation. When it was 
seen that often the tallow in the 
lamp hardened, the wick could be 
cut out with sufficient tallow ad- 
hering to burn in a perpendicular 
pos#tion independent of the lamp, 
then was the beginning of candle 
lighting. It was easy then to see 
that if a wick were dipped in melted 
tallow and held up until the tallow 


about it hardened and then re-dipped 
again and again, any desired size of 
candle could be made. ‘That is the 
origin of the “dipped candles.”’ But 
dipped candles were lacking in sym- 
metrical size and finish for “polite 
society,’ so molds were invented. 
The candle holder or candle stick 
was born of necessity, and enormous 
sums of money have been expended 
in artistic designs for it. Like the 
lamp, the candlestick was an ardent 
lover of gold and silver and precious 
stones, and both are to this day, for 
that matter. 

Less than half a century ago, it 
was the custom in all small cities 
in this country to “illuminate” the 
streets with candles two or three 
rows deep on the inside of windows, 
and with bonfires in the commons 
and on near-by hills, but to-day the 
fire Prometheus stole from heaven 
and gave to humanity in spite of the 
lordly opposition of Zeus, is a force 
so mighty that all the world keeps 
step to the music it makes upon ten 
thousand times ten thousand instru- 
ments of invention to distribute 
power and heat and light to all corn- 
ers of the earth and to all habita- 
tions. Nations have risen and fallen, 
the earth has re-populated 
many times, and continents have 
gone down into the seas and new 
continents have emerged from ocean 
depths, since Prometheus stole fire 
from heaven for man’s good but the 
knowledge of fire which he impart- 
ed to humanity abideth forever with 
mankind, as do the rays of the solar 
fire-lamp and fire-torch which God 
fixed in the heavens when man was 
still in the mind of the Light Divine 
—unborn. 


The Missionary Question 


BY A. KNIGH’ GREGSON 


during twenty years’ residence 

in China, there connected with 
mercantile business to become ac- 
quainted with many missionaries of 
various denominations, from all parts 
of the world. Whilst I have always 
regarded with interest the progress 
made by these wofthy people in 
evangelizing the natives, it is never- 
theless with a certain amount of dif- 
fidence that | venture to touch upon 
a subject of such magnitude and im- 
portance as missionary work, my 
knowledge of which at best must 
necessarily be limited. My primary 
object in dealing with the matter is 
to correct, as far as lies in my power, 
any erroneous impressions that may 
from time to time have been con- 
veyed to the public, either by hear- 
say or through printed matter, on 
this much-discussed subject, and to 
show, if possible, that there are al- 
ways two sides to every question, 
even to the missionary one. 

Numerous, indeed, are the criti- 
cisms that 1 have both heard and 
read, especially of late years, con- 
cerning the missionaries and their 
work in China. Writers, after pay- 
ing brief visits to the country, 
return to the home-lands with their 
pockets filled with valuable notes, 
obviously collected from those who 
are not over-friendly disposed to- 
wards the cause, and forthwith pro- 
ceed in voluble language to de- 
nounce the present system of evan- 
gelizing the Chinese, offering at the 
same time all sorts of suggestions as 
to the particular kind of individuals 
required for the work, as though 
nothing short of a specialist—I use 
the term with all reverence—is in 
any way fitted to instruct the native 
in the plain teachings of the Bible. 
Is it not a fact that bears of no con- 
tradiction, that in every walk of life, 
both religious and secular, are to be 
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found those who attain greater suc- 
ecss Lhan others? It is not to be ex- 
pected (sat every American citizen 
can hope to attain such honor and 
glory as did that great man, Abra- 
ham Lincoln; neither is it feasible to 
suppose that all naval officers have 
before them a record such as that of 
Lord Nelson. 

The same reasoning, in my opin- 
ion, applies to the missionaries. It 
has been graciously conceded by cer- 
tain writers that there are some 
capable missionaries in China, and 
I would like to go a point further 
than this by adding that there are 
many of such, not a few of whom I 
am personally acquainted with. 
Might it not be said with all fair- 
ness and truth, that the missionary 
body in China compares as a whole 
most favorably in every respect with 
any other class of evangelists 
throughout the entire world? And 
if this is admitted, as it most cer- 
tainly must be, then in the name 
of all that is good and sacred, why 
is this eternal harping upon mis- 
sionaries in China, that one is on 
every occasion having thrust into his 
ears? I quite agree with certain 
writers that the education of the na- 
tives in all branches of western civi- 
lization is 1 thing to be desired; but 
to do this without also giving to 
them a firm foundation in the Chris- 
tian faith would, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, be like despatching a ship to sea 
without either ballast or compasses, 
to be navigated through dangerous 
waters, amidst rocks and shoals, by 
a captain unprovided with a chro- 
nometer, sextant or charts. Such a 
vessel would surely be doomed to 
speedy destruction. 

That some missionaries should 
wear the native dress calls for a cer- 
tain amount of criticism as well as 
ridicule. The Jesuit Fathers were 
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the first to adopt the Chinese cos 
tume, and they did so for very good 
reasons, viz., in order not to attract 
undue attention amongst the natives 
while traveling in the interior, or 
during residence at the inland cities, 
where the very fact of a person be- 
ing seen in toreign clothes would in 
itself be sufficient cause to collect 
a mob of roughs, who are ever 
ready for disturbances, the conse- 
quences to the one concerned prob- 
ably not being at all pleasant. No 
doubt other missionaries have, for 
a like reason, taken to using the na- 
tive dress, which, after all is said 
and done, is really very comfortable 
and cheap, as well as much more 
suited to the climate than any kind 
of foreign clothes could be. 
Another charge preferred against 
missionaries—more especially of late 
years—is thst they take up law suits 
on behalf of their converts, as well 
as aid them in their refusal to sub- 
scribe certain fees towards the an- 
nual religious festivals which are 
held in the different villages. In 
reference to this, I can only say that 
it has never yet come to my know- 
ledge that the missionaries in China 
have ever been guilty in a true sense 
of any such actions as those they 
are here accused of. On the face of 
it, the whole thing appears to me 
somewhat iudicrous, as it is quite 
well known to those who live in 
China that the Mandarin is especial- 
ly touchy on such matters, and never 
allows even a foreign official, if it 
can be avoided, to interfere with his 
prerogative in dealing out justice 
to the natives, let alone a mission- 
ary who, in most cases, while re- 
siding in the interior, is isolated and 
cut off from any backing power. 
Prebably all such grossly exagger- 
ated reports as these have sprung 
from native officials themselves, who 
are very indignant to think that a 
missionai y should presume so far as 
to lodge with his Consul a “mild 
protest” against native converts be- 
ing compelled to support anything 
in the shape of images and temples. 


‘There are some, too, who seem to 
be terribly concerned about young 
unmarried ladies being sent as mis- 
sionaries to the inland stations in 
China. Surely those who express 
themselves on this subject do not 
mean to suggest that a wholesale im- 
portation of old maids would be 
more preferable for the work? I[ 
think we can save ourselves all un- 
necessary worry on this score and 
safely leave the matter in the hands 
of capable mission heads who not 
only understand their own people 
thoroughly, but have a far-reaching 
knowledge of the masses they lator 
amongst. 

In dealing with the question of 
sites chosen by missionaries for their 
chapels and private dwelling-places, 
and the offense given to the natives 
by so doing, | may state from what 
I know of the matter that it is not 
so much a question of lack of tact on 
the part of the missionaries as it is 
that the actual difficulty lies in their 
procuring any location at all that is 
suitable, and at a reasonable figure. 
To those.who are unacquainted with 
the prejudices of the Chinese, it 
must be understood that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for foreigners to 
purchase land in China, and for this 
reason there is little picking and 
choosing to be done, people being 
obliged to take, in most instances, 
just what they can get. 

Takine it for granted that the Chi- 
nese are a most superstitious nation, 
are there not other people in the 
world equally if not more so, who do 
not now molest the missionary in his 
work? What about the natives of 
India, with their numerous sects and 
various forms of religion, who are 
recognized to be the most supersti- 
tious race in the whole world? The 
Indian mutiny was supposed to have 
been brought about by rumors cir- 
culated amongst the Brahman and 
Mohammedan troops that they were 
biting cartridges supplied them by 
the British Government greased 
with cow and pork fat—the Brah- 
man’s aversion to beef being quite 
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as strong as the Mohammedan’s to 
pig. Besides this, I find in reading 
“lales from Indian History,” by J. 
Talboy Wheeler, that absurd stories 
were treely circulated at this period 
amongst the natives of India by 
those who were evilly disposed to- 
wards the Christian faith; that the 
bones of cows and pigs had been 
ground to powder and mingled with 
flour and butter in order to destroy 
their religion and compel them to 
become Christians. While these his- 
torical facts are no more heard of in 
India, it is interesting to note that 
the same writer observes that the 
cruel rites and observances which 
belong to some of the old Hindoo re- 
ligions, have already disappeared. 
Widows are no longer condemned to 
burn or otherwise sacrifice them- 
selves on the death of their husbands 
and children are no longer thrown 
into the river amongst alligators as 
propitiatory offerings to the wrath- 
ful gods. 

If all this and much more has been 
done for the people of India, it 
seems to me that there is still some 
hope for China’s millions. ‘To this 
argument, doubtless, there are many 
who will say that India being under 
the control of Great Britain, the 
status of the missionary is properly 
acknowledged and protected. But 
might it not also with all truth be 
added that the present peace- 
able condition of affairs throughout 
the Indian Empire is very largely 
- due to the hearty support afforded 


the British officials by the rajahs and 


their subcrdinates who, with native 
soldiers second to none in the world 
and an efficient police force, have 
for so many years right loyally as- 
sisted England in preserving order 
in their respective regions, and safe- 
ly guarding both missionary and lay- 
man alike. 

It appears to me that there is a 
somewhat striking similarity be- 
tween methods adopted in India at 
the time of the mutiny—by using 
Christianity as a cloak to stir up the 
people—and the means employed by 
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the literati and others to raise dis- 
turbances in China. In both cases 
it is found that stories of a ridicu- 
lous and incredible nature were cir- 
culated broadcast amongst the peo- 
ple, for the express purpose of turn- 
ing them against the foreigner. 
Briefly, then, the charges formulated 
against the missionaries in China are 
that they cause the water to be pois- 
oned ; they steal children for the pur- 
pose of converting their eyes and 
hearts into medicine, and they take 
up law suits on account of their con- 
verts; while the foreign critic de- 
nounces them for a want of tact dis- 
played in choosing sites and in build- 
ing houses and chapels unsuitable to 
the Chinese way of thinking; also of 
a morbid desire to appear too much 
Chinese by adopting their costume. 

But in calling attention to these 
minor details, | submit that we are 
merely touching the fringe of this 
most momentous question in China. 
The late Boxer outbreak which so 
completely took by surprise and 
staggered the whole civilized world, 
was not directed solely against mis- 
sionaries, but had for its ultimate ob- 
ject the extermination from _ the 
country of all foreigners, with whom 
the literati, backed up by certain 
high Chinese officials, wished to 
have no further dealings. The ac- 
tual crisis was reached, in the 
writer's opinion, when Germany, 
Russia, and Great’ Britain made 
manifest their designs by seizing 
Chinese territory. The calamity 
which now, like a pall, hangs over- 
head and threatens to disturb the 
peace of China is the innate hatred 
of the literati and certain native off- 
cials for all foreigners, their ways 
and methods, and which, like a 
scourge, is spreading its evil influ- 
ence amongst the masses of an over- 
taxed nation, threatening from all 
quarters to again burst forth, sweep- 
ing with the force of a_ cyclone 
throughout the empire, and causing 
rebellion, bloodshed and devastation 
to all. 

Let us, therefore, hope and pray 
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that those Chinese rulers who have 
already proven themselves friendly 


to foreigners, and have done so much - 


for their country of late, may use 
every means in their power to bring 
about speedy measures of reform so 
that an everlasting peace may be 
established between the foreigners 
and the people of Sinim. 

‘Lo deal with each and every mis- 
sion society in China would be 
something quite beyond the writer’s 
capability, it being sufficient for 
such as | to know and realize that 
the combined army of the church 
will still, as in ages past, continue 
to steadfastly surmount every diff- 
culty unto the end, while her soldiers 
ever pressing onward and buoyed up 
with the everlasting assurance given 
to them in the last sentence of our 
Savior’s injunction, “Lo, I am with 
you always even unto the end of the 
world,” will eventually, after pass- 
ing through life’s sea of troubles, 
enter safely into the harbor of refuge 
where, at the great Tribunal, will 
be made manifest the works of all. 

A grand work of the missionary, 
and one that appeals thoroughly to 
the Chinese, is the hospital. There 
both bodily and spiritual ailments 
are faithfully attended to. I have 
frequently visited the Wuhu hospi- 
tal, of which Dr. Edgerton Hart is 
the resident physician, and on each 
occasion was particularly struck by 
the perfect cleanliness and _ order 
that prevailed in the cool and well. 
ventilated wards. The entire look 
of patience and _ resignation  por- 
trayed on the features of many of the 
patients, together with the gratitude 
that shone on their faces, spoke vol- 
umes as they watched the worthy 
medico passing to and fro with his 
native assistants, attending in turn 
to the wants of each and all, and of- 
fering to every one words of encour- 
agement. 
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Yes, how much has been achieved 
in this world by a little kindly en- 
couragement! I recollect once hear- 
ing a story that substantiates the 
truth of this, probably more than 
anything else could ever do. In a 
large town in America, a house of 
considerable height was observed to 
be on fire. Very soon the firemen 
with their trucks and ladders were 


on the spot, endeavoring to get the 
flames under control, when sudden- 
ly a little girl was seen waving some- 
thing from a window on the top 
story. A brave fireman soon had a 
ladder up to the place, and in a mo- 
ment was on the perilous upward 
journey ; but on reaching the second 
floor, where the flames were burst- 
ing forth with great fury and the 
smoke the thickest, it was observed 
by the crowd below that he seemed 
to falter for a moment. All at once 
some one called out, “Cheer him!” 
Immediately one tremendous cheer 
burst from the throats of thousands 
of anxious watchers, and as cheer 
after cheer fairly rent the air, the. 
fireman, who then knew no fear but 
was full of courage, was seen press- 
ing upward through flames and 
smoke, eventually reaching the child 
—whom he bore safely to the ground 
in his arms. The moral attached to 
this story is obvious. 

To the millionaires, therefore, of 
that great country, America, as well 
as of Great Britain, the writer ap- 
peals for encouragement in the shape 
of funds to help carry on the work 
of evangelizing the Chinese and of 
providing schools and teachers for 
educating the natives in all methods 
of Western civilization ; and to those 
who are unable to assist financially, 
instead of giving vent to unkind ut- 
terances about the missionaries, 
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Ah-lo-ma 


BY BERT 


S a peach tree bursts into pink, 

full bloom in a night, so had 
the name of Blanche Ramon 
suddenly become the happy theme 
in Boston’s select circles. 


“Her father is a millionaire Ore- - 


gon ranchman,” it was whispered. 

“He has lands in his vast estates 
which he never sees,” it was said by 
some. 

At any rate, money was plentiful 
with him, and his daughter was be- 
ing educated in music at the Con- 
servatory. She was a charming, 
dark-eyed, bewitching creature, with 
drooping lashes, ruddy cheeks, glow- 
ing through a dark tint, that be- 
spoke some distant touch of Cas- 
tilian, French or Italian, possibly, 
and a voice that charmed and held 
the listener in an embrace of rapture 
and delight. 

She was one of those self-con- 
tained types, which realizes its 
power, yet which never deigns to 
express it, cxcept in emergencies, 
when the sudden display of reserve 
force is magnificent. 

She was talented and adventurous 
—a daring horsewoman, a charming 
conversationalist, a dead shot, and 
a lover ot nature. She would dream 
for hours before an old miniature in 
the drawing-room at the Conserva- 
tory, representing the decadence of 
the Indian race. The old print was 
not attractive to the ordinary artist. 
It consisted of a lone tepee, beside 
a silvery stream, an aged Indian wo- 
man bearing a monstrous load of 
driftwood, and a steamboat and rail- 
road train sweeping past. 

When Herr Von Plagan, director 
of piano music at the Conservatory, 
became her friend (and what was 
considered more than a mere friend 
in the select circles), all Boston was 
delighted. That this favorite artist 
of Boston should win the attention 
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of this queen of the wild Westeri 
border, herself so highly talented, so 
able in her own art, so rich in lands, 
cattle and sheep, and in all her ac- 
complishments, so simply sensible 
and lovable, was a conquest of 
which Boston might well be proud. 

It so rarely happens that great 
wealth and great talent for work 
go together, that this combination 
in Blanche Ramon’s case was ex- 
tremely remarkable. Wealth too of- 
ten spoils its Owners—or at least 
the heirs of its owners. 

Once, only, had Blanche Ramon’s 
father appeared in Boston. That 
was when he brought his beautiful 
daughter first to the Conservatory. 
He was the typical plainsman; tall, 
dashing, handsome, his waving hair 
tinged at the temples with gray, his 
perfect grace of manhood unstinted 
and his spirit of cosmopolitan famil- 
iarity contagious and refreshing. 

Of her mother, nothing was 
known. Indeed, had she a mother? 
No one knew. 

During the midwinter festivities, 
Von Plagen and Miss Ramon ap- 
peared together in light opera at 
several private events. Each suc- 
cessive appearance was a triumph. 
Her art was magnificent. Her in- 
terpretation was sublime. She had 
the temperament, the intellectual 
standard, the emotional tenderness, 
and was fitted by nature for the 
highest achievement. 

After the successes, brilliant tri- 
umphs, in fact, with Von Plagen, 
this simple, powerful, remarkable 
Westerner, was lionized in the bou- 
doirs. 

Thereafter, she graced every pri- 
vate programme, led every function 
and was not spoiled by all this, 
either. 

In the meantime, her studies were 
progressing without interruption. 
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She seemed so resourceful, so versa- 
tile, of such infinite power for ac- 
tivity. She seemed to appear every- 
where, be master of every occasion, 
and yet her lessons were always 
perfectly learned. Never was she 
taken to task by her exacting in- 
structors. Her versatility was as 
stunning as her personal charm. 

And what was more astonishing 
to Boston than any other attrnbute 
of Miss Ramon, was that somewhere 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, in 
the shadowy, unlimited expanse of 
that wonderful Westland, this child 
of the plains had acquired the 
crowning glories of a classical edu- 
cation. 

She could discuss Ruskin, at the 
literary club. She could criticise 
French art, dissect Italian tastes, or 
walk, in thought, with England’s 
crowned heads ot song and story. 


These accomplishments, coming 
from the far West, that land of enig- 
mas to New England, were all the 
more lovable and appreciated. To 
attain such learning in New Eng- 
land’s cultured circles was common- 
place. But to overcome the barriers 
of that wild frontier, and achieve 
such heights and depths of polished 
scholarship, was a coup extraordi- 
nary. 

Winter festivities faded into the 
more delightful shades of April 
dreams and Easter yearnings. 


The close of the season of gaiety 
in Boston’s charming circles of cul- 
ture and learning, saw added hon- 
ors to the brilliant young Westerner. 
Von Plagen was heartily envied by 
all the millionaires and sons of mil- 
lionaires, who make their roost, or 
have their feeding ground, in Bos- 
ton. 


Country rides, seacoast cruises, 
dashes on horseback, into New Eng- 
land’s dreamy old districts of legen- 
dary lore and inspiring romance—all 
these were enjoyed, and still she 
sang, played and worked and tri- 
umphed over every obstacle in the 
deep art of music, as taught by the 


world’s greatest modern masters, in 
the famous old Conservatory. 

Then the Easter season came. In 
the sacred Easter operas, Miss Ra- 
mon won new triumphs, attained 
new heights of well-won fame. Fair 
musicians from New York, Phila- 
delphia, from sunny Richmond, and 
from sunnier Baltimore, came north 
to admire and criticise the Easter 
music and Easter performers in 
Boston—the head, heart and soul of 
music on the American continent. 

“Ah, then she is not a Boston- 
ian?” 

“No; quite removed from Boston 
—she is an Oregonian.” 

“Such deep and restless eyes! 
Such volume and intensity of voice! 
Such a touch, such grace, such lov- 
able abandon!” 

“And the professor who accom- 
panied her?” 

“Ah, happy man! That's Von 
Plagen, director of piano music at 
the Conservatory. Perfectly infatu- 
ated! He is envied by young men 
who could buy him and his ances- 
tors for six generations back, yet 
who cannot get on speaking terms 
with this adventuress from beyond 


the Rockies! 


“Does she come of a ‘family pedi- : 


gree?” 

“Her fathei is a millionaire ranch- 
man in Oregon; owns lands he has 
never ridden over; if such ancestry 
may be called.a pedigree, yes!” 

“Perfectly delightful, they say; 
knows everything about her own 
country, and has studied, traveled, 
read, learned, remembered, and en- 
joyed, and is now capturing Bos- 
ton—Von Plagen is already bound 
hand and foot.” 


At the end of the Easter season, 


after the full flush of Blanche Ra- 
mon’s triumph had subsided, and 
boudoirs, parlors, clubs and homes 
had taken a few calm- breaths after 
the season of delight and palpitation, 
Boston was again temporarily thrill- 
ed by the announcement that Miss 
Cordelia M , daughter of Ore- 
gon’s senior United States Senator, 
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was to be the guest of prominent 
friends during the summer months, 
while her father was performing im- 
portant committee duty on the At- 
lantic coast. 

This chilling, haughty, aristo- 
cratic child of political favoritism 
was already slightly known in Bos- 
ton, having spent one winter there 
while her tather attended the ses- 
sion of Congress. Through her 
father’s influence, she had been in- 
troduced to influential friends, who 
had taken her into the most exclu- 
sive circles. 

With shrugging shoulders, and up 
turned noses, it was hinted in many 
a secret session in Boston  bou- 
doirs that the introduction of this 
cold Miss M into. Boston. so- 
ciety depended rather on her father’s 
commission as Senator, than upon 
any personal charm of her own. 

When Miss M arrived, the 
name of Blanche Ramon was yet 
upon every tongue, although the 
festive season had passed, and she 
was seen but little outside the 
gloomy, resounding halls of the 
Conservatory. All her life was bent 
to the oars in endeavoring to mas- 
ter her music. 

At the first public reception to 
Miss M , the perfunctory pro- 
cess of greeting the Senator's daugh- 
ter was progressing with all the 
gravity and cold form due the occa- 
sion, when Miss Ramon’s name was 
mentioned to Miss M (Miss 
Ramon being absorbed in her stud- 
ies, was not at the reception.) 
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Every person present, however, 
was a lover of that _ irrepressible 
Western elt. 

At the mention of Blanche Ra- 
mon’s name, Miss M was shock- 
ed, almost horrified at the universal 
sentiment of admiration and friend- 
ship for this other Oregonian who 
had preceded her into Boston’s 
heart. 

“Do | know Blanche Ramon of 
Oregon’? No, horrors, no! Nobody 
there knows her, excepting her own 
people—the Umatillas! Why do 
you ask?” exclaimed Miss M . 

“Boston is her latest conquest. 
She has captured the city,” replied 
a near friend. 

“Ugh! trembled Miss M 
“Blanche Ramon captured Boston! 
Her ancestors murdered Marcus 
Whitman and his colony of mission- 
aries on the Walla Walla river in 
1847. She is a quarter-breed Indian 
—her father married a_ half-breed 
Umatilla squaw, and is a rich, dar- 
ing squaw man of the reservation. 
His daughter, Blanche Ramon, is 
an allotted Umatilla Indian, with her 
tribe! Her Indian name, her true 
name, her only name, her name on 
the Government records, is Ah-lo- 
ma!” 

Ten thousand hands were thrown 
up in horror, in Boston boudoirs, at 
this announcement, but they were 
immediately put down in resigna- 
tion and pity. Boston was sensi- 
ble. Had not her patriots entertain- 
ed and loved Pocahontas and her 
descendants 
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Sor Juana Inez De La Cruz 


BY AMANDA MATHEWS 


THE CHILD. 
N the outskirts of the pueblo 
Q San Miguel de Nepantla, there 
stood in the colonial days of 
Mexico a small country house in the 
midst of a walled garden. 

This bright September morning 
a plump, black-eyed girl of perhaps 
seven years, quaintly dressed in big- 
flowered silk and lace mantilla, 
emerged from the house and skipped 
gaily down the garden walk, follow- 
ed by a bent and wrinkled Indian 
woman carrying an embroidery 
frame and a small basket of dulces. 

“Juanita,” called the child. 

A smaller girl in pink muslin 
rather the worse for play appeared 
from among the orange and mango 
trees. 

“I’m going too!” declared, 
clinging to old Gregoria’s scant, pur- 
ple-striped skirt. 

“Naughty baby!” exclaimed her 
sister. “You're only three years old. 
You can’t go to school.” 

“The brujo would get you,” croak- 
ed Gregoria, “the wicked old brujo 
who catches little children and sucks 
their blood.” 

“He doesn’t get Concha.” 

“She is too big and tough. You 
would be just a good mouthful.” 

“Don’t scare her, Gregoria,”’ com- 
manded Concha. “Juanita shall go 
to school when she is a big girl like 
me. Adios, bebita.”’ 

The sprite would not be kissed, 
but fluttered away and settled on a 
stone at the edge of the fountain 
pool. She watched the others out 
of the gate except for turning away 
perversely whenever Concha looked 
back. She was less plump than Con- 
cha, but still exquisitely rounded; 
her coloring was softer and paler, 
her features smali, but too delicate- 
ly chiseled to be babyish. 


This morning, instead of pecking 
fruitlessly at the confining adobe 
wall with an old wooden spoon, 
Juanita tugged at stones until she 
had a pile against the iron-bound 
garden door that enabled her to 
reach the clumsy wooden latch. The 
stones fell with her into the road, 
tripping her and bruising her ankles. 
She picked herself up, whimpering a 
little, but undiverted from her pur- 
pose. 

Where the road turned, Juana 
came upon an old adobe hovel fes- 
tooned with red peppers. The old 
Indian sunning himself in the door- 
way was evidently a brujo watching 
for runaway children. Doubtless a 
closer view would reveal finger-nails 
as long as her arm and great eyes 
white as peeled onions, with the 
brows and lashes horribly lacking. 
Juana crouched in a sheltering gate- 
way. The brujo’s head fell forward 
on his breast, and the child crept 
past him, somewhat reassured by 
his lusty snoring, though even after 
turning two corners, she kept mis- 
taking the beating of her overwork- 
ed little heart for pursuit. 

The arrival of the weary, dusty 
pink mite at “La Amiga,” as the 
school was called, caused a ripple of 
pleasant excitement among the girls 
seated on the back benches along 
the walls. Bewildered by the seini- 
darkness of the whitewashed room, 
lighted only by the low street door, 
she shyly endured both scolding and 
petting until she could slip away 
frem her sister and creep into a 
corner where she was nearly hidden 
behind a shabby image of San Jose 
with three candles burning at his 
feet. 

“The first class in reading will 
do itself the honor to approach me,” 
announced the fat, good-natured 
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maestra, her hair and face smeared 
with some oily pomatum and her 
greasy embroidered shawl half-con- 
cealing her morning disarray. 

Five girls ceased nibbling dulces, 
embraced their favorite friends in 
farewell, and loitered forward, bring- 
ing one well-worn life of Santa 
Rosa among them. 

The eyes of the listening child 
grew big and dark with wonder; 
the unchildlike brain passed beyond 
the mere taie to the mystery of read- 
ing. Books, then, could talk. Books 
would not tell little girls to stop 
asking questions and run out to 
play. Books would not laugh when 
a child inquired if the slug left a 
trail of slirae so he could find his 
way home, or if the cat, purring and 
rubbing against the priest, was con- 
fessing the number of mice she had 
killed. 

Juana should have felt herself to 
be leading a triumphal procession 
some months later when la maestra 
walked home with the sisters after 
school, but the victor’s feet dragged 
and her curls drooped despondently. 

When they entered the garden, 
Juana broke away and hid herself 
among the roses, a little Eve who 
had tasted the forbidden fruit of 
knowledge and now awaited the 
judgment. 

“Juana!” Her father’s voice reach- 
ed her in her hiding, and no more 
than the first Eve did she dare to 
disobey. Very reluctantly she stood 
on the threshold. The Virgin's face 
in a gaudy print stared at her re- 
provingly trom the wall. All the 
little china saints standing on gilt 
tables in the corners seemed to point 
their fingers at her. The plump, 
black-eyed little mother, a. larger 
pattern of Concha, first voiced the 
disapproval with which the sala was 
charged. 

“You naughty thing—when we 
told you every day not to pay any 
heed to the lessons, and [I said it 
would check your growth, and the 
saints know you are the slowest 


grower | ever saw, though I must 
say it was a liberty for the teacher 
to take with another woman’s child.” 

Lhe teacher rose to go, her heavy 
face purple with indignation, her 
whole body bristling ,with the con- 
sciousness of virtue unappreciated 
and good works scorned. Even 
with their present strained relations, 
her hostess insisted on accompany- 
ing her to the gate and Juana was 
leit alone with her father. As she 
stood by his side, it was easy to 
see from whom she had inherited 
regular, clear-cut, delicate features 
stamped with the subtle seal of in- 
tellectuality. Pride and  anxietv 
struggled within him as he lifted 
the child to his knee and gently 
raised the little, old face to his. 

“Daughter, wert thou happy those 
days in school when thou wert dis- 
obeying 

“NO, Tatita.” 

“Has this reading brought thee 
any good?” 

“T don’t know. I—I like it.” 

“It has not, querida, nor will it. 
Thou art a woman-child. What is 
the use of wings when thou hast no 
air for flying, nor will have in thy 
life?” 

“Why did God make me a little 
girl?” 

“It was His will.” Senor Asbaje 
strained the child to him with fierce- 
ly tender kisses. “Dost thou love 
me ?” 

“Dost thou love me better than 
the old books?” 

“IT love you both, Tatita. I beg 
you Oh, let me go to school!’ 

With a pang of real jealousy in 
his heart, the father put her away 
from him. 

“No more school for my baby. If 
she really loved her father, she 
would not tease to go away from 
him every day. Now run and find 
Conchita in the garden.” 

Instead of looking for her sister, 
Juana sought her secret burrow 
among the rose-bushes and passion 
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vine that clung to the garden wall. 
Here lay the “Life of Santa Rosa” 
and the wooden spoon. She flung 
the latter aside after a peck or two 
at the adobe, perhaps with some dim 
sense that there were other confines 
higher and thicker than this ram- 
part of sun-dried earth. 

Her childish soul craved a mir- 
acle. Santa Rosa’s troubles had 
been easily disposed of in this fash- 
ion, though, to be sure, even as a 
child, the saint had been abnormally 
good, scourging herself daily and 
sacrificing her beautiful hair to the 
Virgin every year. 

Kneeling under the rose-bushes, 
Juana offered her simple prayer. 

“Dear Santa Rosa, please make 
me a little miracle so I can go to 
school, but don’t do anything bad 
to my father, like the woman who 
had feathers grow out on her face 
because she stole your’ chickens. 
Amen.” | 

The roses shed their red petals on 
the brown curls for a blessing. If 
Santa Rosa heard that petition, it 
must have been with smiling lips, 
but sorrowful eyes. Juana _ soon 
drooped forward and fell asleep with 
her cheek against the heavy brass 
clasp, and because the book was 
holy, the clasp was ornamented with 
a cross in sharp relief. 

The shadow of the wall crept 
across the garden and the sun lin- 
gered only on the tops of the trees. 
Senor Asbaje, upon gathering the 
sleeping child into his arms, was 
startled to behold a perfect cross 
limned in livid red upon her cheek. 
Perceiving the cause, he would have 
flung away the book, but half- 
waking, she clung to it so that its 
sharp edges and clumsy bulk were 
between them. | 

‘“Tatita,’ she murmured, “some- 
thing hurts me.” 

“My womanchild,” he laughed, 
“it is the brand of that learning for 
which thou art so eager. Mayst 


thou never feel it upon thy heart.” 
“Please may I go to school, Ta- 
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tita’’”’ she ventured, encouraged by 
his evident change of mood. 

“When was I ever able to with- 
stand thy desires, little daughter?” 
he answered, pressing an acquies- 
cent kiss upon the dusky red cross. 


THE WOMAN. 

From a balcony of the low, flat 
Viceregal Palace a tall, swarthy 
young cavalier in a_ red Spanish 
cloak lounged indolently and watch- 
ed the rabble of Indians and ne- 
groes haggling and quarreling below 
among their flimsy booths of cane 
and rushes. 

The room behind him was evi- 
dently a study, and its books, paint- 
ings and tapestries indicated re- 
fined, scholarly taste. An older man 
of heavy build, grave of dress and 
demeanor, sat in a great carved arm- 
chair. This was the Marquis of 
Mancera, Viceroy of New Spain. 

“Nephew,” he queried _ kindly, 
“what fortunes do you seek in Mex- 
ico?” 

The cavalier turned airily from 
the window. “There are only three 
matters to concern a young man in 
any country; its wars, its women 
and its wine.” 

“The English pirates have been 
growing bolder of late, and you 
may contend with these to your 
heart’s content—even now an expe- 
dition is in preparation. Our wine 
is as good as any, and you will find 
no woman superior to Juana de As- 
baje, our adopted daughter.”’ 

“Tell me of her.” 

“The Marquesa discovered her 
living with her grandfather, having 
come to the capital from her native 
village, San Miguel de Nepantla, 
because of her great inclination for 
learning. ‘~The Marquesa was all 
raptures and rhapsodies and must 
have her for a protege and compan- 
ion.” 

“Caramba, uncle! Women need 
philosophy and mathematics no 
more than sword and buckler. The- 
ology enough to say their prayers 
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is sufficient. Even reading and writ- 
ing should be kept from them. [ll 
be bound this prodigy is old and 
gray.” 

“Nay, she is only sixteen.” 

“But ugly as a witch.” 

“IT would not consider her bad to 
look upon.” 

“Confess that she is_ blear-eyed 
from pouring over musty tomes by 
candlelight.” 

“I have not noticed it, although 
lately she has begun the study of 
Latin. 

“Your doting fondness for this 
woman monster has made you blind. 
I see her now, tall, angular, bent, 
with spectacles astride her hooked 
nose and a shrill, masal voice to 
scrape one’s ears like a cat pawing 
a lute.” 

The wrinkles at the corners of the 
Viceroy’s eyes revealed possibilities 
of quiet tun. 

“Truly, nephew, never before have 
| known one of our family to be 
gifted with the mysterious second 
sight they tell about. At this mo- 
ment, the lady sits with your aunt, 
the Marquesa, at her embroidery. 
Come and pay them your respects.” 

“I confess I could meet the pirate 
Morgan with better courage.” 

“The bluestocking is not here,” 
Don Pedro remarked to _ himself, 
glancing about the Marquesa’s bou- 
doir, a dainty apartment upholster- 
ed in pink silk bearing a pattern of 
festooned roses, while on the walls, 
woven tapestries with cupids hold- 
ing other rose festoons alternated 
with huge mirrors. 

The Marquesa, an imposing lady 
in stiff black brocade, a plump mar- 
tyr to straight, flat stays and unbe- 
coming cape-like sleeves, affected 
by Maria Ana of Austria, graciously 
extended her hand for the gallant’s 
kiss. 

“Juana, querida,”’ called the Mar- 
quis softly, and she appeared from 
behind a huge embroidery frame. 

“I wish to present my nephew, 
who has thee already in mind from 


my prating. Come, caballero, is she 
not all your fancy painted ” 

Don Pedro was not easily abash- 
ed, but now he stared confusedly at 
an exquisite slip of a girl all in 
white, with a delicate oval face, 
whose piquant beauty seemed to be 
reproved by the intensely serious 
brown eyes, yet claimed its own in 
the soft, upward curves of the sensi- 
tive mouth. 

“I place myself at your feet, fair 
lady,’ he murmured, recovering 
himself somewhat. “I must confess 
myself surprised—that is, | did not 
expect to find——” 

“| know,” answered Juana, scorn- 
fully. “Because I have read a few 
books you thought to see a giantess 
of ugly and ferocious aspect.” 

“In my country it is not the cus- 
tom,” he faltered. 

“Children!” interposed the Mar- 
quesa, “shame upon you that you 
are quarreling already!” 

“I like him not, honored madam,” 
pouted the girl, adorably. “I wish 
he had stayed in his own country 
where the customs please him 
more.” 

She vanished behind the embroid- 
ery frame. Don Pedro followed, as 
what gallant would not, and watch- 
ed the dainty, childish fingers until 
they grew uncertain beneath his 
ardent gaze and tangled the silken 
threads. 

“I do not believe you are so wise 
after all,” he murmured, hopefully. 

The little lady tossed back her 
heavy brown curls and her laugh 
was as the rippling of some hidden 
brook for sweetness. 

“Was the journey, then, so long 
that you have forgotten your pretty 
speeches to the maidens of Spain?” 

“Were there really maidens in 
Spain?’ he responded, dreamily. 
“You say truly that it was long 
ago.” 

Juana de Asbaje, reading in the 
Marquis’s study several weeks later 
was startled to have the volume slip 


from her hold and sail off beyond 
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her reach. Her bewildered gaze 
followed it, only to meet Don Pe- 
dro’s black eyes smiling down upon 
her. 

“Give me my book,” she pleaded. 
“IT would fain know how it fared 
with Queen Dido after Aeneas left 
her.” 

The gallant dropped on one knee 
before the armchair in which Juana 
was curled. 

“What does it matter, sweet?” he 
coaxed. “They have been dead these 
thousand years. Does it not concern 
you more that to-day I leave you 
and go to fight the English pirates?” 

“And you expect me to mourn 
even as did Queen Dido?” 

“Cruel fair!” he laughed, touch- 
ing a fragrant curl with one reverent 
finger. “I would you were not so 
wise, dear, and yet I would have 
you wiser, too. Only in the lore of 
loving are you a backward pupil, 
heedless and dull.” 

“I—I love my books.” 

“T am more jealous of your books 
than of your other lovers. Why, 
lovers can be fought, but what avails 
a man’s strength against a stupid, 
passive book?” 

“Books are faithful friends, while 
lovers sometimes——”’ 

“But not your F -'ro, beloved! He 
will never change.: Sweet cousin, 
you love me a little. Nay, the curls 
cannot hide yom blushes.” 

“You say me, Pedro, and 
yet it is so 1 °* of me that you 
love, and ali th rest is an offense.” 

“Your stupid books are no part 
of you. Confess that you have 
scarcely opened one of them for a 
week.” 

“They are always calling me.” 

“Let them call. Our bans in the 
cathedral shall call louder.” 

“No, Pedro, it cannot be. My 
ereat sin is, that seeing this clearly 
from the first, I have yet But be- 


lieve me, it was not vain love of 
conquest—I really tried—forgive me 
before you go!” 

The cavalier gained forcible pos- 
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session of the little hands, but the 
brown eyes, now full of tears and 
the weariness of warring emotions 
would not meet his. 

“I have nought to forgive, queri- 
da. This mood will pass, as it has 
before, and when I return “ 

‘When you return, I shall be——” 

“In my arms, sweet, as now.” He 
rose and tried to draw her to him, 
but she slipped away and the silver 
table was between them. 

“Pedro!” she cried. “dear Pedro, 
listen. You must let me go as one 
under a curse. It is sweet to be 
loved. It is enough to pray, embroi- 
der, and love like other women, God 
knows why He inflicted this fierce 
thirst for knowledge upon me. I 
did not ask for it! I do not want it! 
But it is stronger than us both, my 
Pedro. My heart clings to you, but 
this other drags me away, My first 
vows when you return—I can- 
not 

“That bugle blast was for me, 
Juana. How can I leave my little 
love in this obstinate rebellious 
mood? Had I five minutes more | 
could move you from it.” 

A clatter of approaching spurs 
was heard ‘n the corredor. Leaning 
across the little table, the lover 
snatched Juana’s face between his 
hands and kissed brow, cheek, chin, 
and the quivering mouth. Then he 
sprang to the door just in time to 
intercept the intruding knights who 
had come to seek him, and they clat- 
tered off together. 

Juana de Asbaje, the intellectual 
prodigy of New Spain, with her 
head buried in her arms on the sil- 
ver table, sobbed like any other mai- 
den of sixteen crossed in her heart’s 
desire. 
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THE NUN. 

The cell of Sor Juana-Inez de la 
Cruz in the convent of San Geroni-. 
mo was full of contrasts. She slept 
on a rough bench, but read in a 
carved arm-chair at an ebony desk; 
the damp brick floor was unrelieved 
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by even a rush mat, but the walls 


were filled with shelves and shelves 
of vellum-bound books; a rusty iron 
scourge lay against a golden ink- 
stand set with rubies. 

A window, leading the gaze, per- 
force to Heaven, by being too small 
and high for any glimpse of earth, 
grudgingly admitted the last pale 


light of afternoon which fell on the’ 


upturned face of the nun in the arm- 
chair. She wore a black, cloaklike 
garment fastened at the throat by a 
huge ivory medallion painted with 
the Annunciation. This great gaudy 
oval quite eclipsed the small pale 
face above it, while the unbecoming 
black head-dress with its catlike ears 
accentuated still more the wan 
sharpness of her features. 


A letter of severe documentary 
appearance, filling a large sheet of 
parchment with fine, clear charac- 
ters, lay on the desk. She pushed 
it aside scornfully. She understood 
perfectly that the fussy, spiteful old 
Bishop, who himself wrote lame 
verse and halting prose, was con- 
sumed with envy of her literary emi- 
nence, and that this was his real 
reason for demanding that she sac- 
rifice her writing and secular stud- 
ies upon the altar. 


Sor Juana rose and paced her cell, 
trying to hasten the chilled currents 
of her veins and to rub some warmth 
into her bloodless fingers, waxen 
with the convent cold. She had 
powerful friends to stand between 
her and the Bishop, but no one to 
defend her from the tumult within 
her own breast. Was it thus she 
kept her vows? Was it obedience 
to resist a Bishop? Poverty—why 
the treasures in her cell would gild 
the high altar in the cathedral. Was 
it chastity to hold to that for which 
she had surrendered love itself? 

“Tatita,” she murmured, “better 
Santa Rosa’s cross on the heart than 
on the soul.” She saw herself once 
more a child digging at the old gar- 
den wall with a wooden spoon. She 


was in a garden now, but its name 
was Gethsemane. 

Above her bed hung the dying 
Christ, almost life-size, with gaping 
wounds, and the face so _ horribly 
distorted in human agony that one 
could not imagine it turning to the 
thief with speech of Paradise. Pray- 
ers, cOmpassion and feminine ten- 
derness, Juana poured daily at the 
feet of this image, but now she did 
not turn to it in her own hour of 
need. Over her desk was an oil 
sketch of the head of Christ left 
scarcely dry upon the easel by a 
young artist who had gone forth 
to aid a plague-stricken Indian vil- 
lage and died of the pest. A waxen 
flame floating in a silver dish threw 
a tender light upon the face, a pro- 
phetic suggestion of Hoffman’s 
Christ. 

“Esposo Divino!” she cried aloud. 
“Must I leave knowledge to follow 
Thee?” 

In the compassionate sternness 
of that face she read the answer of 
Christ to the rich young man, and 
seating herself, she buried her face 
in her arms on her desk, for she, 
too, had great possessions. She did 
not weep; the crossing of the soul’s 
desire is pain too deep for tears. 

The nun :s arted and lifted her 
head as a lute-.tring snapped, caus- 
ing a mouse to scramble back to its 
hole in a small panic. She lighted 
a taper and unfastened the band 
about her thin left wrist. Slipping 
back the black sleeve, she took from 
a drawer a tiny jeweled knife used 
for sharpening quills. Her eyes 
traveled the shelves and she laid 
down the knife, for each separate 
book cried to her more eloquently 
than her lover’s voice. Dragging 
her eyes away from the volumes and 
fixing them on the Christ, she reach- 
ed for a small brass censer, fumbled 
to find the knife again, and plunged 
it bravely into her wrist. It seemed 
a miracle that the poor waxen arm 
could vield the red blood dripping 
into the censer. Snatching a quill 
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and a sheet of parchment, she wrote 
with ink drawn from her own veins: 


“TI, Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, the 
worst sinner in the world, the most 
ungrateful, unworthy creature God 
ever made, do vow never again to 
open book save of prayer and devo- 
tion, nor to let word touch word in 
rhyming measure. Amen.” 


The nun would spend the night in 
prayer. She had descended from the 
mount of self sacrifice, where at 


least there is stern joy in overcom- 
ing, and her feet were on the dreary 
plain beyond. Sinful thoughts 
would come. Seven times the larg- 
est scourge was used to drive away 
a haunting madrigal begging to be 
born, a foolish thing of a man who 
loved a maid. 

At last Sor Juana’s taper sputtered 


‘ in the socket and went out, but al- 


ready the first bleak iight of dawn 
fell upon the distorted features of 
the dying Christ. 


The Awakening of Simon Zacharias 


BY JULIEN 


IF, some twenty-five years ago, 

you had chanced to wander 

through the then squalid little 
Ghetto of San Francisco, you might 
have noticed in faded yellow letter- 
ing above the door of a certain junk 
shop the name “Simon Zacharias.” 
The shop was not at all different 
from the dozens of its kind that lined 
the street, but like them was dark, 
dirty and weatherbeaten. Through 
its small-paned windows, almost 
opaque with dust, could be seen the 
shadowy outlines of guns, tools, 
knives and clocks. If you had cared 
to enter the shop you would have 
seen shelves crowded with dust- 
dulled piles of axes, old swords, and 
a multitude of odd-looking imple- 
ments, the use of which you could 
only have conjectured. The whole 
place had the appearance of a huge 
scrap-heap. 

On the right, as you’ entered, 
stood a cracked and battered show- 
case; and behind this show-case— 
day in and day out—sat Simon Zach- 
arias. Simon was a withered little 
shrub of a man—so little, in fact, 
that when he stood up he could 
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scarcely see over the top of his show- 
case. But those who once saw hiin 
seldom forgot Simon Zacharias. His 
small eyes of palish green, though 
seemingly half-closed, were quick 
and penetrating. His great, aqui- 
line nose, perfect in its massive con- 
tour, reminded one of an _ eagle's 
beak. His large, thick-lipped mouth, 
drawn habitually into a thin, hard 
line, seemed to indicate a struggle 
between a stubborn will-and a pas- 
sionate, impulsive nature. How ol: 
he was, no one knew. But his 
scanty white hair and withered fig- 
ure could scarcely have belonged to 
a man ot less than seventy years. 
Among the Jews of the neighbor- 
hood, Simon had always been some- 
what of a mystery. He had neither 
wife nor child, and lived alone in the 
little room at the rear of his shop. 
No one knew whence he had come, 
for his was the oldest shop on the 
street, and he had never been known 
to speak about his past life. Those 
who claimed to know him could tell 
you that he was Simon Zacharias, 
the junk dealer—and that was all. 
He had few friends—indeed the 
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only man for whose friendship he 
seemed to care was the young Rabbi 
Benjamin. Rabbi Benjamin presid- 
ed over the little synagogue that 
stood on the corner just two blocks 
below the shop of Simon Zacharias. 
Every Saturday you might have 
seen Simon, arrayed in his long, old- 
fashioned coat and badly-worn silk 
hat, laboriously making his way to 
the synagogue of the Rabbi Benja- 
min. Now and then the Rabbi came 
to visit him at his shop; and those 
who knew the young Rabbi and 
knew Simon Zacharias, wondered 
what the two men could have in 
common, Nobody had a good word 
to say for Simon Zacharias. All 
along the street he was known as a 
miser—a man who had no mercy or 
charity for others and mighty little 
for himself. 

Now, it happened that the congre- 
gation of the Rabbi Benjamin was 
composed of very poor people. 
There was Samuels, the coat-maker, 
and his family; Drucger and 
Schwartz, who were pressers in a 
cloak factory ; and Samish, the ped- 
dler. The cthers, too, were in equal- 
ly humble walks of life. Indeed, 
Simon Zacharias was the only mem- 
ber who was even reputed to be 
rich—and as to this, nobody felt at 
all certain. They never had to 
worry, however, about paying their 
Rabbi. He had a little money of his 
own—enough to live on—and was 
perfectly willing to accept a very 
small salary even though this was 
paid in irregular installments. He 
labored among them because _ he 
loved the work of cheering men’s 
souls. But, at the time when our 
story properly begins, a misfortune, 
as unforeseen as it was appalling, 
was threatening the little congrega- 
tion. When they had bought and 
fitted up their synagogue some two 
years ago they had felt confident that 
before the expiration of another year 
the membership of the congregation 
would be much larger. They had 
reasoned, therefore, that the debt, 


though it seemed a hopeless one for 
fifty poor men and women to meet, 
would be easily paid when the con- 
gregation comprised (as_ they 
thought it soon must) seventy-five 
or a hundred members. And so, full 
of hope, they had made a cash pay- 
ment of several hundred dollars, and 
had given a mortgage on the prop- 
erty itselt as security for the re- 
maining indebtedness. But their 
hopes were destined to bitter disap- 
pointment. At the end of the year, 
the congregation had gained only 
ten members. Eleven months later, 
with the impending foreclosure of 
the mortgage only thirty days dis- 
tant, and the congregation utterly 
unable to avert it, the loss of their 
Synagogue seemed inevitable. 

These were dark days for the little 
congregation. A gloom like that of 
impending death seemed to hang 
over them. The Rabbi Benjamin 
felt even more keenly than they the 
cruel tension of the situation, and 
tried to comfort and cheer them with 
the fervent, oft-repeated assurance 
that God would be with them in 
their hour of need. And thus three 
weeks passed by, each day dragging 
the disconsolate little band nearer 
to the relentless day of foreclosure. 

During these last weeks, it was 
noticed py all that for the first time 
since the opening of the synagogue 
the chair of Simon Zacharias was 
empty. This continued day after 
day. Naturally, there was consid- 
erable shaking of heads over this 
circumstance. Some said that Si- 
mon was afraid to face the impend- 
ing trouble and had deserted to an- 
other congregation. Others gave it 
as their belief that he was afraid 
of being asked for money to help 
pay the mortgage on the synagogue. 
All in the end agreed that his con- 
duct in either case was shameful— 
and he was denounced as a hard- 
hearted old miser. What the Rabbi 
Benjamin thought about Simon’s 
conduct is not known. 

The last Sabbath before the fore- 
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closure of the mortgage was a most 
gloomy one for the little congrega- 
tion. The Rabbi did not speak long 
that day—but when he was done, 
the silence that followed was broken 
by the sobs of men and women who 
could not be comforted. At _ the 
close of the services, Samish, the 
peddler, who had come in late, in- 
formed his friend, Drucker, in a loud 
voice, that he had passed the shop 
of Simon Zacharias that morning, 
and that it was closed—locked. 

Upon hearing this there was con- 
siderable excitement among the con- 
gregation. Some declared that he 
had left the country; others that he 
was dead. The Rabbi Benjamin 
made no audible comment, but dis- 
missed the congregation with his 
blessing and hurried straight to the 
shop of Simon Zacharias. When he 
arrived there, he found the door 
locked and the blinds of the show- 
windows drawn. He hesitated. 
Then he entered the alley at the side 
of the shop and went around to the 
rear door. “Simon! Simon!’ he 
called. 

In reply, a weak voice came faint- 
ly from within. “Who is there?” 

“Benjamin !” 

“Come in, Rabbi!” the 
answered, after a long pause. 

The Rabbi entered. On a low, dis- 
ordered bed in the far corner of the 
room lay Simon Zacharias. The 
Rabbi started at his changed appear- 
ance. His face, usually the color of 
parchment, was flushed with fever, 
and his eyes were strangely large 
and bright. His fingers picked ner- 
vously at the thin gray blankets. His 
skull-cap lay on the table beside 
him, and without it he looked pre- 
ternaturally old—as old as the Wan- 
dering Jew. The kind heart of the 


young Rabbi went out to the broken 
old creature before him. He glanced 
at the table, on which lay some stale 
bread, a piece of cheese, and a half- 
used can of meat. The little stove 
was cold, and the scuttle beside it 
held nothing but a few grains of 
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coal dust. Going over to the old man 
he held out his hand. The other 
seized it, and held it eagerly. 

“I have missed you lately from 
our congregation, Simon,” the Rabbi 
said, softly. ‘““You should have told 
me that you were sick,” he went on 
in a gently reproachful tone, ‘and 
I would have taken care of you. I 
came twice, and could not even get 
in—so | thought you had_ gone 
away. Can’t I do something for you 
now? Let me go and bring Dr. 
Levison !” 

The old man’s fingers tightened 
upon the Rabbi’s wrist, and he lift- 
ed his head from the pillow with an 
expression of terror on his face. 
“For the love of God, don’t leave 
me alone! When you are gone it 
will come creeping out of the shop 
again and jump upon me and choke 
the life out of me.” 

“Simon! What-are you saying? 
What do you mean?” 

“It is only when I sleep, Rabbi— 
I meant. But it is terrible! My sins 
have overtaken me, Rabbi. My sins 
have overtaken me! It is my pun- 
ishment!”’ 

The Rabbi looked pained and com- 
passionate. “You must let me go, 
Simon—it will only be for a mo- 
ment!” 

The sick man’s features under- 
went an utterly incongruous change. 
His eyes half-closed into their old 
expression and his face took on a 
cunning lear. ‘Doctors only want 
money,” he whined, wagging his 
head slowly. 

“And you need proper diet, Si- 
mon,’ the Rabbi went on, without 
regarding Simon’s words, “This cold 
stuff is dangerous food for a man 
who is not well. I am going into 
the restaurant and get you some hot 
coffee, and a good, tender steak.” 
There was a determined ring in the 
quiet voice. 

“I’m not hungry,” the sick man 
protested wearily. “Oh, let me die, 
Rabbi! Let me die!” 

He clung to the Rabbi’s arm and 
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tried to hold him back. The Rabbi 
gently pulled himself free and hur- 
ried irom the room. Before long 
he reappeared, carrying a tray upon 
which were a cup of coffee, a well- 
broiled steak, and some fresh bread 
and butter. 

The sight of the food affected Si- 
mon Zacharias strangely. ‘Give me 
food!’ he cried. “Give me food— 
I’m scarving !" 

He attacked the food ravenously 
and ate like one who had not eaten 
for many hours. 

The Rabbi watched him with puz- 
zled concern. A few moments later 
there was a knock at the door, and 
a big, bearded, kindly-faced man en- 
tered the room. Simon Zacharias 
started up aggressively, but only to 
sink back quietly upon his pillow. 
After a rapid examination and a 
number of brief questions, the doc- 
tor called Rabbi Benjamin aside. 
“The man has simply been starv- 
ing himself,” he said in a low tone. 
“All he needs is proper and sufh- 
cient food.” And he was gone. 

“Did you pay for the food? Did 
you pay the doctor” It was the 
voice of Simon Zacharias, shrill with 
eagerness and anxiety. 

The Rabbi, with an expression of 
utter perplexity on his face, nodded. 

“God reward you, Rabbi!” the 
sick man replied, in a voice so full 
of feeling that the Rabbi started. He 
glanced sharply at Simon. He could 
scarcely trust his eyes. The old 
man’s face was glowing and his eyes 
were bright—not with the old glow 
of fever, but with the intensity of 
his emotion. The hard old mouth 
was softening into a smile. 

The Rabbi did not understand. So 
he waited. 

All at once, with new and unex- 
pected strength, Simon Zacharias 
sat up in bed. With eager, trem- 
bling fingers he fumbled at his col- 
lar, and from a fine steel chain that 
hung loosely around his withered 
throat, took a tiny brass key which 
he placed in the hand of the Rabbi 


Benjamin. “Rabbi,” he said, quiet- 

ly, “bring me the tin box that you 

will find in that trunk, there.” 
Wonderingly the Rabbi obeyed. 


Simon Zacharias lifted the lid of 
the tin box, and for several mo- 
ments rummaged feverishly among 
the heap of papers which it con- 
tamed. All at once he gave a little 
exclamation of pleasure. Drawing 
from the heap a small, folded paper 
he seized a pencil from the table. un- 
folded the paper for an instant and 
wrote something hastily upon it. 
hen he placed it in an envelope 
sealed it, and handed it to the Rabbi 
Benjamin. 

“Take care of what I have given 
you, good friend,” he said with sim- 
ple gravity. “As a favor to a fool- 
ish old man, do not open it until 
you are home. Not that it is much 
—but it may be of some little value. 
Now leave me, good friend. I feel 


quite strong again—and I would be 
alone.” 


“May the peace of God be with 
you!” responded the Rabbi fervent- 
ly, and denarted. 


Puzzled and happy at the inexpli- 
cable transformation that had just 
taken place in the soul of Simon 
Zacharias, the Rabbi Benjamin hur- 
ried homeward—a little curious, it 
must be confessed, to learn what 
strange evidence of old Simon’s ec- 
centricity might be concealed within, 
the mysterious envelope. Once in 
his own room, he lost no time in 
easing his curiosity. Carefully cut- 
ting the envelope open, he drew out 
a paper and unfolded it. For a mo- 
ment he gazed at the printed words 
as if fascinated. Then with two big 
tears of happiness warm upon his 
cheeks, he knelt down and asked 
God to bless old Simon Zacharias, 

It was the mortgage on the syna- 
gogue of the Rabbi Benjamin. And 
scrawled across its face, in the 
cramped, almost illegible hand of 
Simon Zacharias. was the word: 
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BY MILNE 
RANK NORRIS has been dead 
over two years. The rush of 
faddists, of readers of new 

books only, has passed. Norris has 
been honored with a limited, and, 
alas! complete edition. But his 
books are still in demand, and if, 
as he thought, in the end the people 
are always right, Norris will not 
soon be forgotten. 

To understand his work, it is 
necessary for one to remember from 
what standpoint he himself regard- 
ed it. 

The key-note of his point of view 
is that “life is better than literature.” 
“Novel-writing, of all the arts, is 
the most virile; of all the arts it will 
not flourish indoors, Dependent sole- 
ly on fidelity to life for existence, it 
must be practiced in the very heart's 
heart of life, on the street corner, 
in the market place, not in the stu- 
dios.”’ 

Realism, brutality, Zola and Nor- 
ris are often spoken of together. 
To deny brutality would have been 
ludicrous, even had Norris cared to 
do so. But realism, as he under- 
stood it, he did deny, and proclaimed 
his master of the period of “McTea- 
gue” to be, indeed, “the very head of 
the romanticists.” 

“Romance is the kind of fiction 
that takes cognizance of variations 
from the type of normal life,” he 
says. “Realism is the kind of fiction 
that confines itself to the type of 
normal life.” According to this de- 
finition, then, romance may _ even 
treat of the sordid, the unlovely—as, 
for instance, the novels of Zola. 


Zola has been dubbed a realist, but 
he is, on the contrary, the very head 
of the romanticists. 

“Also, realism, used as it some- 
times is, as a term of reproach, need 
not be in the remotest sense or de- 
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gree offensive, but on the other 
hand, respectable as a church and 
proper as a deacon—as, for instance, 
the novels of Mr. Howells. 

“To romance belongs the wide 
world for range and the unplumbed 
depths of the human heart, and the 
mystery of sex, and the problems of 
life, and the black, unsearched pene- 
tralia of the human soul.” 

It is equally important for one to 
remember this: “The men and wo- 
men of the story-teller’s world are 
not apt to be, to him, so important 
in themselves as the whirl of things 
in which he chooses to _ involve 
them.” 

Frank Norris does not write of 
farmers and capitalists and outcasts 
—it is the wheat, the railroad, the 
terror of the city. He saw the epic 
value of forces, and in this lies the 
originality of his literary outlook. 

It is typical of this man, who 
lived and saw so much that “he fol- 
lowed many masters.” The influ- 
ences of Kipling, Stevenson, Zola 
and Hugo are most evident in his 
work. Harding Davis was a power 
in the early days, and in “The Ship 
That Saw a Ghost,” there is a sug- 
gestion of Poe’s “Narrative of A. 
Gordon Pym.” Although Condy 
Rivers, Norris’ picture of himself in 
the early part of his career, was af- 
fected by De Maupassant, for one 
not thoroughly familiar with the 
Frenchman’s work, it is difficult to 
find any trace of his power over Nor- 
ris. 

Of Stevenson’s influence, no one 
that has read “Moran of the Lady 
Letty” need be reminded. 

It may be that such minor slips 
as “the balance of the crew,” “only 
two alternatives,’ and the like, 
which are to be found all through 
Norris’ works, are due to the Scotch- 
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man’s example, though they might 
be expected in a writer of Norris’ 
temperament. 

Naturally, Kiplings influence is 
most clearly seen short 
stories. One effect of his hold 
on Norris is the inclination toward 
mysticism found in all the latter's 
works—the warning sense of the 
pursued McTeague, the enemy of 
Lloyd Searight, the character of 
Varamee. But “the little, spectacled 
colonial, to whose song we must all 
listen, and to whose pipe we must 
all dance,’ may be held partly re- 
sponsible tor a fault the direct op- 
posite of this—excessive realism, or, 
adopting Norris’ own terms, real- 
ism. The description of the dental 
operation in “McTeague,” for in- 
stance, is quite as tiresome as some 
of the technicalities of the engine 
room indulged in by Kipling. 

“The Octopus,’ Norris’ greatest 
work, is distinctly Hugoesque. By 
imitating his masters, Stevenson, 
when at last he found himself, be- 
came “the greatcst of the stylists.” 
Norris followed the same plan in- 
tentionally, if one can judge by “The 
Mechanics of Fiction.” His own in- 
dividuality was developing rapidly, 
however, all the while he was fol- 
lowing his preceptors. 

Throughout all his works, from 
the curiosity that caused the hero 
of “Moran” to speak to the man in 
the sweater to the end of “The Pit,” 
we find him more interested in the 
wlirl of things, in forces, than in 
men. 

jut perhaps the most noticeable 
characteristic of his style is his point 
of view that life is better than lit- 
erature, that striving for “sincerity, 
sincerity, and again sincerity.” 

Norris’ climaxes often strike one 
like blows, yet if we examine them, 
we can find nothing unnatural in 
the abruptness. 

For him everything had a particu- 
lar odor—‘“aroma” and “redolent” 
are favorite words, a_ peculiarity 
which has a specially pleasing effec‘ 


in his description of women. A 
more mechanical characteristic is 
his habit of repeating certain phrases 
again and again, though at times the 
insistence is not so happy as in 
others. The local color in his books 
and tales is faultless. One can still 
have tea in the identical room where 
Blix and Condy agreed to be chums; 
Luna’s is flourishing, and who can 
pass Polk street without looking for 
the big gold tooth? Ina great mea- 
sure the local color for ‘“The Octo- 
pus” was gotten upon a large ranch 
near Ires Pinos, although in the 
book Los Muertes is located near 
“Bonneville” (Tulare.) Annixter is 
drawn largely from the owner of this 
ranch, whose wife served to some 
extent as a model for Mrs. Derrick. 

From his essays, however, it is 
evident that Norris never regarded 
local color as other than a means to 
an end. bnt his fidelity to life does 
not stop even at actual names and 
incidents. 

“There was the inevitable Stude- 
baker” wagen; in “Moran” the am- 
bergris was to go to Langley & Mi- 
chaels; McTeague gave up Yale 
Mixture for Mastiff tobacco. The 
incident in “The Octopus” of the 
plows which, coming from the East, 
had to pass Bonneville, go to San 
Francisco, and then be returned to 
the farmers at the short haul rate, is 
founded on fact. The very climax 
of this, his masterpiece, is but an ac- 
count of the Mussel Slough affair, 
which occurred in Tulare County, 
California, in 1878. 

By some, “Moran,” Norris’ first 
novel, is ranked among his_ best 
work. Despite its faults, it certainly 
has “all the roll and plunge of ac- 
tion.” Even here we find traces of 
his later style; for instance: the 
habit of repeating, and the sudden 
climax, and his sense of smell. 

The forces in “McTeague” are 
much more clearly defined than 
those in “Moran.” Trina’s avarice 
had its source centuries before her 
birth in the Swiss mountains, among 
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the race that saved they knew not 
why—saved merely to save. With 
the dentist, too, heredity is a power, 
though his fall is more of a reversion 
to his former life than a deteriora- 
tion. 

That wonderful picture of the 
growth of miserliness in Trina 
proves Norris to have been a sincere 
student of what he describes as 
“The Mechanics of Fiction.” A sen- 
tence suffices for the first mention of 
her niggardliness, next it occupies a 
paragraph, then a page, and finally, 
working its way into the details, 
jermeates the entire story. No less 
wets is the description of the ef- 

ts of alcohol on the ex-car boy. 

Although the brutalities of “Mc- 
Teague” exceed those of “Moran,” 
and the impression the book leaves 
is far from pleasant, it has, like all 

Norris wrote, much humor, often 
_ coarse, often over-drawn, like the 
character work, but still enough to 
relieve the general gloomy tone at 
the time of reading, at least. And 
despite Boston, in that story of the 
Polk street dentist, among the 
coarseness and cruelty and _ melo- 
drama, Norris found romance. 

Despite Norris’ gift, that of the 
born story-teller, of knowing what 
points to omit and what ideas to 
inject, the character of Condy Riv- 
ers in “Blix” is the best picture of 
the early Frank Norris we can have. 
Realism leads him to_ introduce 


many ideas into the Love Idyl, in’ 


one way or another, that he actually 
“worked up” into stories, among 
them his first mention of the wheat. 

Even here there is another force 
than love—the force of the swinging 
cycle of fate, the whirl of things. 

“There, in that room, high above 
the city, a little climax had come 
swiftly to a head, a crisis in two 
lives had suddenly developed. The 
moment that had been in prepara- 
tion for the last few months, the 
last few years, the last few centur- 
ies, behold! it had arrived.” 

In “A Man’s Woman,” also, 
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love is not the only power. Each 
of the two main characters has an 
antagonistic force, the Arctic region 
for Bennett and the enemy for 
Lloyd. Here, too, we have glimpses 
of the machine of the gods. 

“For an instant Lloyd saw deep 
down into the black, mysterious gulf 
of sex—down, down, down, where, 
immeasureably below the world of 
little things, the changeless, dread- 
ful machinery of life itself worked, 
clashing and resistless in its grooves. 
It was a glimpse fortunately brief, 
a vision that does not come too 
often, lest reason, brought to the 
edge of the abyss, grow giddy at 
the sight, and reeling, topple head- 
long.” 

The keynote of the story, how- 
ever, lies in this: 

“God, Man and the Work—the 
three elements of our entire system, 
the universal epitomized in the tre- 
mendous trinity.” 

It is curious that Norris, who had 
so much individuality, should have 
held the idea, brought forward in the 
essay, “Novelists to Order,” in “The 
Responsibilities of the Novelist,” 
that “every child contains in himself 
the elements of every profession, 
every occupation, every art, every 
industry,” and that the developing of 
a novelist or soldier or business-man 
is a mere matter of specialization. 
Perhaps he was led to this belief 
by his professional view that char- 
acters are subservient to “the whirl 
of things in which the author 
chooses to involve them,” and by 
the fact that he used himself for two 
of his ‘principal characters—Condy 
and Presley. 

The article published in the S. F. 
Argonaut, “In Defense of Dr. Law- 
lor,’ shows what a friend Norris 
was—a friend stanch enough to 


stand by a man when he was down, 
and more, to fight for him against 
every daily paper in San Francisco. 
Some of Norris’ best short stories 
are in the book called “A Deal in 
Wheat,” though that from which the 
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collection takes its name is inferior 
to most of the others. Of the tales 
of the “Three Black Crows,” un- 
doubtedly the best is “The Dual 
Personality of Slick Dick Nicker- 
son.” Though good, these stories 
are obviously too reminiscent of 
Kipling’s trio to be ranked among 
Norris’ distinctive work. Some of 
the others are not as good, perhaps, 
as many that have not found perma- 
nent homes. But the best thing in 
the book, and probably the best of 
all Norris’ short work, is “A Memo- 
randum of Sudden Death.” So art- 
fully written that one almost doubts 
it is fiction; it has for its subject a 
gradually contracting power, an idea 
we find in all of Norris’ best work, 
reduced to an actual physical force. 

Theoretically and practically, Nor- 
ris defended the novel with a pur- 
pose. The purpose of “The Octo- 
pus” is found in Cedarquinst’s 
speech when he first meets Magnus 
Derrick: “We are both of us fight- 
ers, it seems, Mr. Derrick * * each 
with his particular enemy. We are 
well met, indeed, the farmer and 
the monied adventurer, both in the 
same grist between the two mill- 
stones of the lethargy of the public 
and the aggression of the trust; the 
two great evils of America.” And 
he adds: “Presley, my boy, there is 
your epic poem to hand.” 

The influence of Hugo was at its 


greatest when “The Octopus” was. 


written. Vanamee’s dream realized 
Annixter’s coming to himself, and 
the rise of the wheat, all on the same 
night, is Hugoesque. That Dyke 
should rob the train carrying Hilma 
and Annixeter on their wedding trip, 
is Hugoesque. S. Behrman’s 
cape from bomb and revolver, his 
death in the Wheat, and Presley’s 
passage on the ship carrying his 
body, is Hugoesque. The very com- 


plexity of the plot reflects the 
Frenchman’s hold on the young 
Westerner. 


Like nearly all Norris’ work, “The 
Octopus” is episodical, and the inter- 
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ests are diverse. In Vanamee, we 
have mysticism. We have a problem 
in Minna Hooven’s fate. We have 
delicate suggestiveness in the story 
of Angele; we have brutality in 
Dyke’s fight. We have satire in the 
picture of society and its fakers, and 
the literature of the “little toy mag- 
azines.” ‘There is the broad humor 
and tragedy of the Epic of the 
West in the dance at Annixter’s 
barn, and above all are the two con- 
Hicting forces, the railroad and the 
wheat. 

Nowhere are forces more apparent 
than in Norris’ chef d’oeuvre; even 
Presley was compelled to recognize 
in his interview with Shelgrim, that 
the conflict in ‘““The Octopus” is be- 
tween forces, not men. 

“Men were nothings, mere ani- 
maculae, mere ephemerides that flut- 
tered and fell and were forgotten 
between dawn and dusk. Varamee 
had said there was no death. But 
for one second Presley could go one 
step further. Men were nought, 
death was nought, life was nought. 
Force only’ existed—Force that 
brought men into the world— 
Force that crowded them out of it 
to make way for the succeeding gen- 
eration—Force that made the wheat 
grow—Force that garnered it from 
the soil to give place to the succeed-. 
ing crop.” | 

The engine—‘‘the galloping mon- 
ster, the terror of steel and steam, 
with its single eye, cyclopean, red, 
shooting from horizon to horizon 
* * * the symbol of a vast power, 
huge, terrible, flinging the echo of 
its thunder over all the ranches of 
the valley, leaving blood and de- 
struction in its path; the leviathan, 
with tentacles of steel clutching into 
the soil, the soulless Force, the iron- 
hearted power, the monster, the co- 
lossus, the Octopus.” 

“Men—motes in the sunshine— 
perished, were shot down in the 
very noon of life; hearts were bro- 
ken ; little children started in life la- 
mentably handicapped; young girls 
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were brought to a life of shame; old 
women died in the heart of life for 
lack of food. In that little isolated 
group of human insects, misery, 
death, and anguish spun like a wheel 
of fire. 

“But the Wheat remained, un- 
touched, unassailable, that mighty 
world force, that nourisher of na- 
tions, wrapped in Nirvanic calm, in- 
different to the human swarm, gi- 
gantic, resistless, moved onward in 
its appointed grooves. Through the 
welter of blood at the _ irrigation 
ditch, through the sham charity and 
shallow philanthropy of famine relief 
committees, the great harvest of 
Los Muertos rolled like a flood from 
the Sierras to the Himalayas to feed 
thousands of starving scare-crows on 
the barren plains of India.” 

Not till the time of “The Pit” was 
Norris freed from his masters. Here 
there is but one coincidence that 
shows the influence of even Hugo— 
the crash of the market coming on 
Laura’s birthday. In spite of his 
emancipation, and the book’s greater 
popular success, “The Pit” is in- 
ferior to “The Octopus.” This is 
due, not to the handling of the sub- 
ject, but to the subject itself. 

Norris’ style and temperament are 
better adapted to an Epic of the 
West than to a story of a nerve cen- 
ter like Chicago, a‘style that treats 
of forces as Norris’ does, loses its 
power the farther it enters the arti- 
ficiality of our so-called civilization. 
We have only to consider Norris’ 
books individually to see this. And 
the forces of “The Pit” are the fate 
thest from the soil of any he writes 
of. The principal force of the book 
is the conflict between the wheat 
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and the man who would control it, 
obviously less powerful than such a 
Titanic struggle as the conflict in 
“The Octopus.” And while the ac- 
tual grain is a_ living foree all 
through “The Octopus,” in the later 
book it is, for the most part, merely 
an excuse for gambling, until the 
climax, when it crushes Jadwin. 

“All those millions and millions 
of bushels of wheat were gone now. 
The wheat that had killed Cressler, 
that had engulfed Jadwin’s fortune 
and all but unseated reason itself, 
the wheat that had intervened like 
a great torrent to drag Laura’s hus- 
band from her side and drown him 
in the roaring vortex of the Pit, had 
passed on, resistless, along its or- 
dered and pre-determined courses, 
from West to East, like a vast Ti- 
tanic flood; had. passed, leaving 
death and ruin in its wake, but bear- 
ing life and prosperity to the crowd- 
ed cities and centers of Europe.” 

“This huge, resistless nourisher 
of nations—why was it that it could 
not reach the people, could not ful- 
fill its destiny, unmarred by all this 
suffering, unattended by all this mis- 
ery?” 

Frank Norris developed rapidly. 
At the time of his death, in his 
thirty-third year, he had written six 
books, all with exceptional vigor and 
power. One of them has been called 
great. He saw his responsibilities 
and fulfilled them with such sincer- 
ity, originality, broadness of view, 
and depth as could only lead him to 
keights not often attained. 

As it is, the name of Norris is an 
important one in American letters. 
Who can say what it might have 
been? 
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Some Popular Fallacies About California 


BY ELIZABETH A. WARD 


HE misconceptions, 
amusing and otherwise, that 
have arisen about life in Cali- 

fornia are noteworthy as an index 
to the workings of the imagination. 
Like the paleontologist, it will erect 
the whole structure upon a single 
‘known detail, but with this differ- 
ence: the scientist works out his 
problem with infinite care and pre- 
cision, while his unscientific friends 
indulge their fancies in the most un- 
restrained freedom. ‘This is doubt- 
less true in a measure of all sections 
of the country, but the application 
is to the East in particular, for ob- 
vious reasons ; the majority of West- 
ern peopie are from the East directly 
or within a generation or two, while 
the greater part of Easterners have 
never seen the land ‘beyond the 
Rockies. One of California’s vigor- 
ous exponents of the gospel of the 
West speaks with good humored 
sarcasm of the “complacent illiter- 
acy of the East about matters west- 
ern, and the expression is easily de- 
fended by the innocent questions and 
exclamations heard on all sides 
about California and other States in 
the far West. 

It is this fact of far-awayness 
that raises very many of the super- 
structures people have built with 
logical ingenuity upon a mere frag- 
ment that contains such fantastical 
unlikenesses to the real West. 
Sweeping conclusions very 
limited, or more often from second 
hand experience, and impressions 
received from early writers. of 
Western fiction, must be held large- 
ly responsible for the many curious 
conceptions about California _ life. 
Indeed, the stories of the days of 
Forty-nine, and earlier, seem to 
have put an indelible stamp upon 
people’s minds, and all recent travel 
and literature have been unable to 


efface the picture of a wild, rough, 
untamed existence, where the busy, 
modern world never penetrates. Cul- 
tured dame and keen-witted lawyer, 
society belle and magazine editor, 
all come under the baleful spell of 
these fallacious ideas that take form 
in misty vagueness and stealthily 
fasten upon their victims. 

Not many years ago a prominent 
member of the New York bar was 
chatting pleasantly with a friend 
from California about various 
phases of Western life, and was lis- 
tening delightedly to an account of 
the possibilities for an out-of-door 
existence. Suddenly a look of con- 
cern came over the judge's face. 
“But how about the Indians?” he 
asked. ‘Don’t they come down 
from the hills and annoy you?” In 
big-eyed surprise, his guest ex- 
plained the complete disappearance 
of the red-man from California ex- 
cept on Government Reservations. 

Imbued with much the same im- 
pression of California barbarity, a 
Milwaukee lady visited the old Span- 
ish town of Santa Barbara about a 
decade ago. The sleepy comfort of 
the place has long been one of its 
romantic charms, even though the 
low adobe houses of the natives have 
largely given place to American 
homes, and nothing could be less in 
keeping with its setting than vio- 
lence; but the visitor relates that she 
saw almost no Americans there, and 
she was in continual fear of a treach- 
erous stab in the back by some 
swarthy-skinned Mexican. , By her 
own confession this was the state of 
affairs she expected to find in Cali- 
fornia, and her conviction of its 
reality was shaken only by a chance 
sojourn in another part of the State. 
The astonishing extravagance of the 
remark makes the incident highly 
enjoyed by Santa Barbarans. They 
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are at a loss, however, to account 
for the unique impression made up- 
on their Wisconsin visitor. 

The amazing growth and progress 
of California give many a tourist a 
mental shake-up that leaves him un- 
certain whether he has reached the 


land of his dreams or not. “Will it 


be possible for me to get stage con- 
nection between San Pedro and Los 
Angeles?” asked a traveler of a fel- 
low passenger on a Pacific Coast 
steamer a short time ago. And the 
gentleman addressed courteously 
explained that since the various 
steam and electric car-lines had been 
built between the harbor and the city 
the stages had quite gone out 
of business. Another misconcep- 
tion arising from California’s re- 
moteness from the older-settled por- 
tions of the country is that the aes- 
thetics of life are quite unknown 
there, and that the ordinary comforts 
of the East are so scarce as to be 
considered the greatest luxuries. 
The story is told of a kind-hearted 
Canada lady who, in a burst of pity 
for her newly-married niece living 
in Southern California, sent her a 
roll of papers and magazines to while 
away her time and keep her a little 
in touch with the outside world. The 
young housekeeper was duly appre- 
ciative of the thoughtfulness, but the 
incongruity between the isolation in 
which her aunt pictured her, and the 
thriving, up-to-date little city where 
she lived, was provocative of many 
alaugh. The same illusion betrayed 
itself at a luncheon given in honor 
of some Easterners visiting Califor- 
nia a few years ago when the conver- 
sation turned upon some _ illustra- 
tions in “Life.” “I don’t suppose,” 
said one of the guests graciously to 
the man at her side, “that you ever 
see ‘Life’ out here, do you?” Doubt- 
ing his ears, he betrayed a puzzled 
expression and the lady hastened to 
relieve his supposed embarrassment 
by explaining: “You know, ‘Life’ is 
our funny paper in New York.” 
Again, a certain Kansas City golf 
enthusiast was very happily disap- 
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pointed in finding that a particular 
brand of golf ball which had been on 
the market for some years in the 
East, had traversed the wastes of the 
American desert and was popularly 
used in California. Equally unique 
was the surprise of a Boston lady 
when .she gathered, from a chance 
remark, that people in California 
ordinarily liad turkey for Thanks- 
giving dinner. She had always asso- 
ciated this very American bird with 
New England only, and it was a new 
idea that it was raised as far West 
as the Pacific Slope. A California 
souvenir spoon proved an effective 
educator in its small way -in shed- 
ding light upon California’s archi- 
tectural advancement. There was 
a handsome stone court-house en- 
graved upon it, and the recipient 
wrote in acknowledgement that he 
was delighted to know there were 
such fine buildings in California. 
The idea of the crudeness of Cali- 
fornia society seems to be much ex- 
aggerated and it is hard for the East- 
erner to understand how any consid- 
erable degree of culture can exist 
among so much newness. There is 
some ground for these impressions ; 
it would be strange if there were not. 
was 
shown in a recent local celebration, 
the invitations to which summoned 
the patriotic public to a flag-raising 
on the “sight” of an old fort. Yet 
the fact of engraved invitations and 
of eager interest in maintaining his- 
toric monuments of the early days 
in California show in themselves 
the rapid drift of California’s ambi- 
tions. Only a short time ago an 
Eastern woman sweepingly asserted 
that all California women were loud 
and vulgar. This hardly accords 
with Lyman Abbot’s recent charac- 
terization regarding the people who 
are making Southern California. He 
says of them: “They are no philis- 
tines, no materialists, no worshipers 
of money, no runners after the 
American god success, but practical 
idealists who regard beauty as a 
value and are interested in the prob- 
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lems of the intellectual and spiritual 
life, and really believe and act on 
the beliet that the life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment.” 

A benighted parent brushed aside 
the Calitornia question thus: “Go 
there to live? Of course I cannot. 
My boys must be educated first.” 
Now, California’s public school sys- 
tem is her particular boast, taking 
rank with and above that of many of 
the more advanced Eastern States, 
and her private preparatory schools 
are legion. City and rural high 
schools abound, and the system finds 
its culmination in the well-estab- 
lished State University, the pride of 
all loyal native sons and daughters, 
and they are justly proud of a record 
showing more rapid growth in the 
last few years than that of any other 
American university. 

When Benjamin Ide Wheeler be- 
came its president, an Eastern pe- 
riodical congratulated the West up- 
“on winning to its coast a man of 
such eminent scholarship, and, 
later, another article called atten- 
tion to the wonderful growing zest 
of young Californians in pursuing 
the humanities, so that, within three 
years of President Wheeler's resi- 
dence there, they were reproducing 
Greek plays upon the stage as suc- 
cessfully as was ever done in Har- 
vard’s classic halls, and he was 
styled the “pathfinder of the West,” 
in classic languages and_litera- 
ture. President Wheeler has done 
much, indeed, for the Western edu- 
cational world, and the university 
has grown rapidly since his coming. 
The “Antigone,” however, which 
was referred to was given wholly 
by Stanford students, under the di- 
rection of the Stanford faculty. 
Plans for an enlarged campus and 
new buildings for the State Uni- 
versity are being carried out under 


the patronage of Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst which will appropriately 
typify the abundant wealth and 


glory of the State whose best life it 
stands for. 


‘The great Stanford University, 


less than torty miles from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
and twice as heavily endowed as 
any other university in the country, 
is already widely known in the East- 
ern States. It is becoming a popu- 
lar thing for Eastern college stu- 
dents to arrange for a part of their 
course in a college in the West. 
They find advantages-equal in near- 
ly every respect to those of the East- 
ern institutions, and they have the 
added advantage of a taste of real 
Western life and climate. This fas- 
cination of climate has attracted to 
Western faculties many of their 
strong men, who are from Eastern 
institutions and have come West to 
find comfort in the milder climate. 

Various small colleges are grow- 
ing up, and every year interest in 
education is quickening among the 
young men and women of the State. 
In 1900 there was a larger percent- 
age of college students in California 
in proportion to the population than 
in any other State of the Union. 
With all these things to back them, 
California people may be pardoned 
a little ruffling of the feathers when 
it 1s insinuated that a boy cannot 
be successfully educated in the 
Golden State. 

The matter of seasons is a sad 
mind-twister to one who has never 
experienced them in California. 
“You mention § spring sewing,” 
wrote a lady to her California friend. 
“If your seasons are all alike, how 
do you know when to begin it?” The 
reasoning seems to be: If oranges 
ripen in winter and roses bloom 
the year round, what difference can 
there be in the seasons? People for- 
get to take into account the shorter, 
and so cooler, days in winter, and 
the less direct sun rays. They do 
not realize that even in California 
certain members of the vegetable 
kingdom have an annual rest period 
to remind one of winter. The damp- 
ness from the rains and the winds 
from snowy mountains often make 
necessary winter clothing thai is 
very different from that needed in 
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the dry warmth of summer. But 
the greatest stumbling block in the 
matter of climate is the size of the 
State, with its range of weather 
from snow-capped Sierras to the 
great interior valleys, with their ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and on to 
balmy San Diego in the South, with 
the most even temperature in the 
world. “California climate” is in- 
deed a very broad term. Another 
favorite deduction is shown in the 
following familiar remark: “I should 
not care to spend a summer in Cali- 
fornia it it is as warm as this in 
January.” Here again is a total in- 
ability to comprehend a climate that 
is “cool in summer, warm in winter 
and comfortable without being ener- 
vating at all seasons.” The benefi- 
cent Pacific is given too little credit 
for his tempering powers. _But in 
spite of an equable temperature, one 
of the first lessons the tenderfoot 
must learn is to carry a wrap when 
going on a drive, summer or winter, 
for the ocean breezes and fogs are 
surprisingly penetrating, and some- 
times most unexpected. The sum- 
mers are not all sunshine, nor are 
the winters all rain, for fogs vary 
the warmer weather, and in winter 
the rains often come weeks apart. 

“When does your rainy season be- 
gin?” asked a winter visitor to Cali- 
fornia. “Madam, we are in_ the 
midst of it now.” 

In late summer and early autumn, 
thunder storms in the mountains 
are not unusual, contrary to the 
prevalent idea that thunder and 
lightning are unknown in California. 

A very erroneous notion exists re- 
garding the monotony of California 
climate. An instance of this, which 
could probably be matched many 
times, was a letter from Massachu- 
setts relative to a kinsman visiting 
on the coast. “Don’t stay so long 


that the monotony will affect your 
reason,’ was the admonition. The 
proverbial sudden changes in the 
weather in California make this con- 
ception very laughable and amus- 
‘ing to the resident. 
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The great size of the State makes 
localities very bewildering to one 
who has neglected his geography. 
President Wheeler is pictured as dis- 
pensing culture within sight of the 
Sierras, whereas he must go a hun- 
dred miles to reach them. Many a 
tourist bound for Los Angeles has 
been pressed by friends to call up- 
on certain people in San Francisco, 
a distance of 500 miles, or as great 
as that between New York and Cin- 
cinnati. Nor is this bewilderment 
of locality confined to Americans, 
for an Englishman, leaving for Cali- 
fornia, was cordially invited by a 
neighbor to drop in and _ see _ his 
cousin in Sydney when he happened 
to be taking a run over to Austra- 
lia. 

Exaggerated stories of earth- 
quakes on the coast have been scat- 
tered through the East, but an old 
resident of the prairies, comparing 
his experience in an equally long 


residence in California, says the 
hardest earthquakes occur on _ the 
prairies. Statistics about earth- 


quakes occurring on the Pacific 
Coast for a hundred years, show 
only four periods of extended seis- 
mic activity, during which there 
were only twenty-nine heavy 
shocks. A careful perusal of Dr. E. 
S. Holden’s report for the Smithso- 
nian Institution, on Pacific Coast 
earthquakes, shows almost no loss 
of life, though a number of miracu- 
lous escapes are reported. 

The following are, in substance, a 
few typical extracts from the report: 

1812—In Southern California 
there were nearly continuous shocks 
for four and one-half months, and 
most of the inhabitants abandoned 
their houses and lived out of doors. 
Some lives were lost at Santa Inez. 

1872.—One thousand shocks in 
two days, but no one injured. 

1889 (Napa).—Severest  earth- 
quake in 20 years, but no damage 
beyond cracked plaster. 

1891 (Napa).—Heaviest  earth- 
quake on record, 17 shocks, much ex- 
citement, but no one injured. 
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1892 (San Diego).—Worst shock 
ever experienced, but no _ houses 
shaken down. 

During the earthquakes of 1868, 
thirty casualties were reported at 
San Francisco, but only five deaths. 
In April, 1890, a report from San 
Jose tells of a shock that frightened 
people from their beds, but no dam- 
age was done. Newspaper reports 
from Mono Lake, in August, 1890, 
tell of a shock which threw men and 
beasts off their feet, but no lives 
were lost. The suspense of not 
knowing how severe the shock may 
prove is generally the most trying 
feature of experiencing an_ earth- 
quake. So it has proved in Califor- 
nia, at any rate, during the last one 
hundred years, and the data gather- 
ed during that time concerning both 
causes and results give geologists 
assurance in predicting that none 
heavier need be expected than have 
occurred in the past. Dr. Holden 
closes his report with these words: 
“When we take into account the 
whole damage to life and property 
produced by all the California earth- 
quakes recorded, it is clear that a 
whole century in California has 
been less destructive than the tor- 
nadoes or floods of a single year 
in less favored regions.” 

The “get-rich-quick” idea is an- 
other that needs correcting. A few 
people have made some _ lucky 
strokes in California as elsewhere, 
but the vast majority of those who 
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go to the coast expecting to do 
likewise are doomed to weary dis- 
appointment, like the expectant 
Irishman contemptuously 
kicked aside the double eagle he 
found in the road, exclaiming, “Be- 
gone! Wait till Oi reach the pile.” 

The “pile” is reached only by hard 
and intelligent toil, more incessant 
and unremitting in some respects 
than in other parts of the country. 
An orange or lemon orchard in Cali- 
fornia is by no means always sy- 
nonymous’ with a bank account, and 
when it is, there is the invariable 
story behind it of discouraging 
struggles with plant diseases and in- 
jurious insects, of scanty rainfall, 
blighting winds or killing frosts, of 
water problems and labor problems, 
and of market conditions; a modern 
series Of Herculean labors which 
only giants of ability and determina- 
tion can perform. 

California is a wonderful land, 
fabulously endowed by nature with 
nearly every blessing the mind or 
heart can conjure up, but the ro- 
mantic visitor may forget that it 
is yet of the earth, with some of the 
earth’s imperfections and draw- 
backs. Sometimes, too, he has 
heard the unpleasant features un- 
fairly heralded, and these few illus- 
trative stories and incidents may 
serve to dispel some of the popular 
fallacies about California that read- 
ing and travel have failed to re- 
move. 
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Their Law 


BY CALVIN DILL WILSON 


66 ILL Red Fox tell the 

| white man why he and 

Black Bear killed their 

chief?” I asked, speaking in the In- 
dian’s tongue 

“The white man knows the tale 
now. We were tried in the courts, 
-and all men-heard of the deed,” Red 
Fox answered. 

“True,” I said, “what you did was 
written down and printed, and it 
was.read by many. But I have come 
to your prison to hear the tale from 
your own mouths, if you will speak. 
I wish to look into your hearts, and 
know if you are indeed brave men 
who obeyed your law, and did what 
you believed to be right.” 

Red Fox’s glance rested long on 
my face, as he sat immovable upon 
the cot in his cell. Black Bear lay 
on a blanket upon the floor. 

“We did right,” said Red Fox; his 
strong, young face was calm. 

“Did you not know the white 
man’s law?” I asked. 

“Yes; we were told by our old 
men what the white men would say 
and do,” he answered. 

“Tell me, then, why you killed 
Mogul?” I said. 

A rapt expression came upon the 
face of Red Fox. He looked out of 
the window a moment and then be- 
gan, in a crooning tone: “Our great 
chief, Mogul, was always thinking, 
thinking upon something that 
grieved him. Our tribesmen could 
not rouse him. He cared not for the 
hunt nor the games. He would not 
look on at the dance. He listened 
not to the stories of the old men.” 

He paused, and I asked: “How 
long did this last? How old was 
Mogul?” 

“He was but fifty years of age,” 
Red Fox answered. “Old enough, 


our aged men said, not to grieve Over 
certain things. 


But this was his na- 


ture. He loved the young girl, Shin- 
ing Eyes, when his wife was dead, 
but she laughed at him. She cared 
not for old men, she said, and her 
saying stuck in the heart of Mogul 
like a poisoned arrow. He was a 
brave man and had led his men in 
many a fight, but there was some- 
thing sick in him, and his father had 
died mad.” 

“Ah, his father was like him?” I 
interjected. 

“Yes,” Red Fox nodded. “When 
Mogul had grieved till his face was 
thin and his eyes were like those ofa 
hungry wolf, he would sit for days 
in his tent without a sign. And men 
feared to enter his tent or speak to 
him. Once he cast his hatchet at 
one who drew back the curtain of 
his tent.” 

“Like Saul of Israel,” I said. 

“Ah! What?” said Red Fox. 

“Go on,” I answered. 

“One day,” Red Fox resumed, 
“Mogul stood at his tent door and 
called the men who were near and 
commanded that all the men of the 
tribe should go to the Talking 
House, as he would speak with 
them. When presently all were in 
that place, one went and told Mo- 
gul, and then he came there also. 
He was thin and tall, and his face 
was sunken, and his blanket hung 
loose about him. His eyes were like 
fire as he came in. All the braves 
stood up as he entered.” 

“Did you know for what he had 
called the braves together?” I asked. 

“No, we knew nothing,” Red Fox 
said. “Then Mogul stood before us 
all, and raised his arm and spoke in 
the voice of a hungry wolf: ‘Mogul 
is going mad. His brain is sick. He 
must die. Choose men to send the 
bullets into his heart.’ Saying this 
he stalked out of the Talking siouse 
and went away to his tent.” 
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“Then wha.?’ | asked. 

“When Mogul was gone, all the 
braves were much grieved, for we 
loved him. After a long silence one 
of the old men stood up and spoke, 
saying: “Mogul’s word is according 
to our law. It has been our law for 
many ages that when a chief feels 
himself going mad, and orders it to 
be done, he must be killed. Mogul 
knows that law, and has been think- 
ing upon it in his heart. It is a 
dreadful thing for a chief to go mad, 
for then his orders, which must be 
obeyed, may destroy his people.” 

“Most true,’ _ interrupted. 
“Among white men it is told that 
there were three great drunkards 
among kings in Britain long -ago. 
Ceraint, the drunkard, in his drunk- 
enness, burned all the corn far and 
near over the face of the country, so 
that a famine came from his deed. 
Gwrtheyrn, in his drink, gave the 
Isle of Thanet to Horsa for the privi- 
lege to sin with Rhomwen, his 
daughter. And Seithenyn, the 
drunkard, in his drink let the sea 
over a province, so that there were 
lost of houses and earth the whole 
that was there, where formerly were 
sixteen fortified towns.” 

“Ugh!” said Red Fox. “What do 
you say?” 

“I say,” I replied, “that white 
men also know that it is a bad thing 
to have a madman or a drunkard as 
a chief. What else did your braves 
say?” 

“The old man said Mogul must 
be obeyed. And others said _ the 
same. But the braves who had been 
most with the white men declared 
that their law would not permit us 
to do as Mogul said, and that the 
braves who should shoot Mogul 
would be hanged as murderers. So 
we knew not well what to do. The 
chief's word was law to us, but the 
white men had power and soldiers; 
so for two days and nights we sat in 
the Talking House. But the old 
men declared always that Mogul 
must be obeyed, and they repeated 
the curses that would fall if we fail- 


ed to do what the chief said. And 
they said that there must be braves 
among us who would be willing to 
be taken by the white men and kill- 
ed for doing what Mogul ordered, 
and that he must be obeyed.” 

“And that was true,’ | said, “for 
you offered yourself.” | 

“At last,” continued Fox, 
“the old men asked what ones of 
us would venture to obey Mogul; 
and then two stepped forth, Black 
Bear and |, and we said we were 
willing. The old men spoke great 
words to us, and said we had the 
spirit of true Indians; so it was de- 
cided.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“Then,” continued Red _ Fox, 
“word was sent to Mogul that he 
would be obeyed. Black Bear and | 
went to our tents for our rifles, and 
we cleansed them well, and placed 
the bullets carefully that were to 
kill our chief. The tribe all gathered 
by Mogul’s tent, and then an old 
man spoke to Mogul and said: ‘You 
are to be obeyed. Are you ready?” 

“Mogul was lying in his tent, and 
he threw his robe back from off his 
breast, and commanded that we 
come near with the guns. Then 
Mogul said: ‘I am going mad. A mad 
chief is not fit to live and rule men. 
I must die. Shoot here.’ He stood 
up, like a lean, hungry wolf, and he 
placed his hand on his heart. And 
then Black Bear and I raised our 
rifles and fired, and Mogul fell back 
dead.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“We took his body on the next 
day and kindled a great fire about 
it, and kept the fire piled high with 
branches and logs for two days and 
nights, until it had all been burned, 
and we had burned up his evil spirit 
also. And the tribe was saved, and 
Mogul was in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“We chose a new chief,” said Red 
Fox. “Many weeks afterward, the 
white men heard what had_ been 
done, and soldiers from the fort gal- 
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loped into our camp and demanded 
that those who had shot Mogul 
should be given into their hands.’ 
“Why did not the whole tribe take 
the blame?” I asked. 
_ “We knew,” said Red Fox, “that 
trouble would be brought upon the 
whole tribe unless we gave our- 
selves up. So we two, Black Bear 
and I, stood out and said we had 
shot Mogul. Then our hands were 
tied and we were carried away. 
‘When the white men’s court met 
we were tried for murder. The white 
men said we should be hanged be- 
cause we had killed our chief. The 
lawyer who was our friend asked 
that one of our old men should be 
allowed to speak. And when the 
court permitted him to do so, he 
stood up and said: ‘It is true the 
white men claim the right to make 
their law superior to ours. And in 
many things we care not. But we 
are a people with our own laws and 
customs, and they are dear to us. 
Long before the white men came 


here, we had a law that when a chief © 


found that he was going mad he 
could command that his braves kill 
him. Our people obey their chief. 
If he is a madman, his orders bring 
destruction upon*us. It is not well 
that we should do what a madman 
says. Mogul’s brain reeled. He 


knew he would soon be mad. He or- 
dered that he be killed. All our peo- 
ple heard him say this. 


These men 
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did what Mogul commanded, and 
what all the tribe wished to be done. 
They are not murderers. Let them 
go free.’ Our friend, the lawyer, 
said the same thing. 

“But the judge told the twelve 
men that the law of the land must 
be kept. And these men said that 
we were guilty of the second kind 
of murder. And we were sent to 
live in this prison all our lives. But 
we did what Mogul said.” 

Black Bear sat up and _ looked 
searchingly at me, as Red Fox fin- 
ished his tale and said: “Did we not 
do right? Had you been an Indian, 
would you not have done the same?” 

“I cannot say you were right,” I 
replied. 

“Is not a mad chief a danger to 
many?” urged Black Bear. 

“Yes, truly, he may be.” And I 
asked: “Are you content to have 
done this deed?” 

“Yes,” said Red Fox. “We are 
glad to have obeyed our chief. Our 
people think we did well. They 
honor us, and mourn for us in the 
camp as for brave men, though to 
white men we are wretches and 
criminals, companions of the vilest 
of the earth.” 

And as I left them, I looked back 
sorrowfully upon their lithe, strong 
forms, suited for the open and for 
bold deeds, but doomed to stifle in 
prisons because their law _ clashed 
with that of the white man. 
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The Gospel of the Flowers 


BY C. E. CUNNINGHAM 


have to plant life is found in the 
11th verse of the Ist chapter 
of Genesis, where it is recorded that 
in the creation God said: “Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb 


Te first printed reference we 


opened the window of the ark which 
he had made and sent forth a dove 
from Him to see if the water was 
abated from off the face of the 
ground, but the dove found no rest 
for the sole of her foot and returned. 
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yielding seed and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after His kind whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth.” 
Further on in the 8th chapter of 
the same book, we find in an account 
of the flood: “And it came to pass 
at the end of forty days that Noah 


Noah waited seven days, and again 
sent her forth, and she came to him 
in the evening, and lo! in her mouth 
was an olive leaf plucked off—so 
Noah knew that the waters were 
abated from the earth.” 

In the 12th chapter of St. Luke 
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we find Jesus saying: “Consider the 
lilies, how they grow; they toil not, 
they spin not, and yet I say unto 
you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.’ 

In the 13th chapter he asks: “Un- 
to what is the Kingdom of God like, 
and whereunto shall | resemble it? 
It is like a grain of mustard which 
a man took and cast into his garden 
and it grew and waxed a great tree 
and the fowls of the air lodged in 
the branches of it.” 

Solomon spoke of trees from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall. The hyssop mentioned many 
times in the Old Testament belong- 
ed to the mint family, and was a 
symbol of purification. 

From these quotations we find 
that plant life has figured in history 
since the world began, and that the 
wisest men of the times have not 
disclaimed to acknowledge the place 
the plants hold in the great plan of 
nature. Before the word botany 
came into general use, the Greeks 
had a word formed of two—one 
meaning grass, the other  divina- 
tion, which related to foretelling of 
the future through means of written 
messages on large grasses and 
leaves, but as ignorance and super- 
stition gave way to common sense 
and philosophy, other and 
forms of plants were discovered, and 
we find that the Romans and Arabs 
had given some study to the subject 
more than 300 years B. C. Up to 
the year 1231, about 1,400 plants 
were known. It was 1650 before 
the microscope came into use for the 
examination of plants, and in 1686 
the first printed volume appeared 
upon the subject. From that pub- 
lication, through the _ successive 
ages, others have followed, until 
now we have books treating of the 
different division of the entire vege- 
table kingdom, and yet the science 
of botany is only in an embryotic 
stage, sO many new facts, in contra- 
diction to old theories, are being es- 


tablished. Until Darwin startled 
the world, atter eleven years of ex- 
perimental work and observation, 
with the discoveries he had made 
regarding the origin of plants and 
their relation to one another, the 
progress of botanical investigation 
was slow, only the student fond of 
delving into the abstruse caring to 
give it much study; and while bot- 
any, as a science, embracing a know- 
ledge of names, internal and exter- 
nal organization, classification into. 
orders, families, generas, species, 
and the laws regulating and govern- 
ing their growth and propagation, 
must be a difficult study, it need not 
deter us from learning the simple 
facts of plant life; how plants waken 
and sleep, how they store up food 
for reserve, and how flowers lure 
insects to assist in fertilization. 
Children may be taught at a very 
early age that plants live and 
breathe as we do, absorbing the pot- 
sonous gases from the animal king- 
dom and giving back to us in return 
the main sustenance of our being. 
We can tell them that the under 
side of leaves are covered with lit- 
tle cells, which open and close like 
tiny mouths, and that these little 
breathing places will get clogged 
and filled with dust in dry weather 
if not washed off. These facts cre- 
ate a new interest in the plant, 
which becomes to them another 
breathing thing, with its life to sus- 
tain, and they will be anxious to. 
water the garden. When we tell 
them that long before man had in- 
vented plows and other farming im- 
plements, the Maker of the Universe 
had planned for the tilling of the 
soil and the growth of plants by 
placing under the surface of the 
earth His little army of toilers, the 
angle-worms and the ants, who day 
after day and year after year go 
steadily on turning over to the sun- 
shine and rain the earth which is 
constantly enriched to a fine black 
loam to the depth cf five or six in- 
ches, a new interest and respect is- 
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attached to the worm and ant fam- 
ilies. 

When they learn that we are de- 
pendent upon plant life, not only 
for the purity of the air we breathe, 
but for our supply of food, clothing, 
medicine, fuel, and, in fact, for all 
the necessities of our well-being, a 
new. world of thought is opened to 
them, and questions come thick and 


ers, carrying pollen from one to an- 
other, which in time will cause the 
seeds to grow. 

They find that while birds and in- 
sects are the enemies of plants when 
too numerous, that without any 
there would be no plants. They find 
that owls, jays and crows kill mice 
which steal from the granary anid 
clover fields. That mice eat bumble- 


California Winter Bridal Roses. 


fast as to the whys and wherefors 
of the many mysterious facts now 
set before their wondering minds. 
They learn that the insects have long 
had secrets unknown to man, and 
that their relation to the plant world 
is most important. That many of 
them are the messengers of the flow- 


bees, the best fertilizers we have 
for purple clover; that even the poor 
little despised mole has his work to 
do in the garden, and that in his 
search for his natural food, the wire 
worm, turnip-flies and other tiny in- 
sects, which infest and destroy the 
roots of plants, he unconsciously 
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tears away the soil, causing the 
plants to die, thus bringing upon 
himself in his legitimate method of 
self-support the penalty of death 
through poison or trap. “Poor little 
meat-eater, who cares not for vege- 
tation,” the children say, and hence- 
forth they respect his vocation. Even 
the miserable stinging wasps have 
their duties in the great field of 
floriculture, for they carry off flies 
and caterpillars who would steal the 
honey which nature has provided 
for the polien-carriers, the bees, the 
butterflies and birds to whom we 
are indebted for the production of 
seed. Without birds of prey to keep 
the small bird in check, plants 
would suffer and farming be impos- 
sible. Even at night, when we are 
asleep, the night-moth is busy, and 
nature has provided that he shall 
have some flowers open for his time 
of coming. 

In some parts of the world, bril- 
liant blossoms are found so _ far 
above the head of man that we know 
the old theory that flowers were 
made only for his admiration cer- 
tainly must be false. In countries 
where butterflies abound in such 
numbers that there are more than a 
thousand kinds, as in South Amer- 
ica, we know that their work is to 
carry pollen from flowers which 
grow where bees do not abide. 

Students of nature have found out 
for us that flowers make use of the’ 
wind, the waves, birds, beasts, fishes 


and insects to act as their messen-<: 


gers. The queer little devices of* 
certain seed-pods for snapping open 
and sending to a great distance, 
like a handful of shot, their con- 
tents, are most wonderful to con- 


template, and how unconscious are, 


the animals, as they pass through 
the underbrush, of the fact that they 
are carrying in their coats of fur or 
wool the little spiral seeds of cer- 
tain plants. We can even learn to 
smile at the bitter prick of the thorn, 


-when we _ know that God created 


plants so protected from the rav- 


ages of cattle, rabbits and other ani- 
mals, while we marvel that no pro- 
vision is made on the same plant 
against the ant which, in turn, will 
keep away the caterpillars, who 
would crawl along the stem to reach 
the leaves. Again, provision has 
wisely been made, in other cases, 
against the raid of ants through the 
presence on the stems of a resinous 
or sticky substance, a bitter milky 
juice, and other liquids. 

Snails and slugs find their paths 
to honey vessels cut off by bristles. 
hairs and fringes, which cover the 
surface and some stalks. 

Not only do we find all these won- 
derful provisions for the harmonious 
labor in the vegetable world, but we 
see them repeated season after sea- 
son without a flaw. The counte- 
nance of the human face may be- 
come distorted by a nose too long or 
too short, a mouth too large or too 
small, but no such mistake will hap- 
pen to the flower. The lily which 
blooms to-day is just as perfect as 
the one which blossomed from the 
same bulb last year, or in the years 
to come. We shall find the petals 
of the poppy as symmetrical and as 
brilliant each season; the apple blos- 
som just as delicate in perfume and 
color. 

When we contemplate all these 
wonderful facts, and know how some 


plants are so constructed as to en- 


trap insects into their corollas or 


“Ieaves for food, which they absorb, 


how others live upon the roots of 
their neighbors, making no more ef- 
fort to gain their own livelihood than 
the idlest beggar of the human fam- 
ily, how some kinds, notably the 
plantain and pusley, seem to follow 
civilization, never being found far 
from the habitation of man, while 
others thrive best in the remotest 
forests far from man’s- abode, we 
become overwhelmed with wonder 
and admiration for the great Cre- 
ator who promised us in the first 
chapter of Genesis that “the herb 
would yield seed and the fruit tree 
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yield fruit after His kind whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth.” 

There is a flora for every regior 
from the Equator to the frozen cir- 
cles, and for the most barren as well 
as the most fertile soils, with con- 
ditions under which all may con- 
trive to get a living and with their 
insect messengers pass on from one 
generation to another. 

Already in sunny California, while 
snow mantles the Middle and East- 
ern States, our wild flowers are in 
bloom. Weeks ago we had the wake 
robin, a harbinger of spring, all over 
America, and it is being followed 
every day by varieties in purple and 
yellow, so we will anticipate a lit- 
tle and ramble into the valleys where 
the golden poppy, purple lupin, blue 
lobelia and scarlet penstemon inter- 
mingle in profusion; then up _ the 
mountain-sides where the brilliant 
mariposa lilies wave their spotted 
petals, the baby-eyes lift their faces 
to the broad sunlight, and the but- 
tercup breaks the monotony of pas- 
tures green; down into the canyons, 
among the sweet-scented blossoms 
of our lilac and other flowering 
shrubs, close to the loamy, moist 
earth at their roots, where we shall 
find the violet, the oxalis and lilies 
of many varieties; far away into the 


deep forest, where are hidden, undei 
the shade and protection of the giant 
trees, the orchids, snowy white 
ghost plant, beautiful tlowering 
mosses, bleeding-heart and _ other 
dainty, drooping things, too fragile 
to live any nearer the haunts of 
man; down to the water's edge, 
where the sedges cast long shadows 
and the slender grasses dance all 
day upon the passing ripples; back 
to the busy world again, where the 
roar of canon, political strife and pa- 
triotic lore make us feel that we are 
not loyal enough to these beautiful 
gifts of God to this particular clime, 
our own sunny California. ‘Their 
habits, their growth, their form, col- 
ors and names should be as familiar 
to us all as those of the cereals for 
which the State was so long noted. 
They are a part of the history of the 
early days, and many a little blos- 
som has been pressed with loving 
thought into the letters which were 
sent from the mines, in pioneer days, 
to the loved ones in the far-away 
East. Shall we let them go un-no- 
ticed or educate ourselves to their 
beauty and perpetuate them with the 
giant trees, the wonderful, cultivat- 
ed flowers, the fruits and other great 
productions for which our State is 
famed? 
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Our Fur Seal Industry 


BY G. P. BLACKISTON 


EAR by year, the valuable and 

once plentiful fur-bearing ani- 

mals of North America are be- 
coming more rare—in fact, extinct, 
and are thus more valuable and 
interesting. The mighty buffalo, a 
once common object upon the great 
plains of the West, is now seen only 
in the most richly stocked zoologi- 
cal gardens of our largest cities. 
Commercially, he is extinct. With 
his departure, those heavy, warm 
robes, and the comfortable coats 
made of his fine thick fur, will be 
things of the past and objects of 
curiosity. 


Almost as rapidly are those queer, 
yet priceless and interesting animals, 
the fur seals, becoming candidates 
for the historical societies. This can 
readily be understood when it is 
stated that over two hundred thou- 
sand fur and nine hundred thousand 
hair seals are annually required to 
meet the great demand of the world. 
In 1867, the Pribilof Islands, the 
headquarters for the northern fur 
seal, possessed between three and 
five million seals, but so strong was 
the greed for money that these were 
soon slaughtered, regardless of cir- 
cumstances, until 1902 they were re- 
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duced to a clan, as it were of four 
hundred thousand. At this ratio the 
future of the fur seal can easily be 
surmised. 

Law after law has been passed and 
placed in force by the United States, 
but in spite of these, those daring 
pelagic hunters are ever finding a 
new method of defying the strict 
laws, and consequently reducing the 
already small supply of these rare 
and valuable creatures. 

As the celebrated banks off New- 
foundland are the resort of the cod, 
so are the Pribilof Islands associ- 
ated with the fur seal. This small 
group of islands is situated in the 
Bering Sea, about three hundred 
miles west of Alaska. ‘They were 
included in the purchase of Alaska 
in 1867, for which the United States 
paid the small amount of $7,200,000, 
a then very enormous’ but 
which, fortunately, has proven one 
of the many treasure boxes of this 
great nation. 

Ever since 1870, the United States 
has rented the islands to the com- 
pany that paid the best annual ren- 
tal, as well as duty on each and every 
skin. The company that was fortu- 
nate enough to secure this monopoly 
was restricted as to the number of 
seals killed, age, sex, etc., thus 
somewhat checking the dreadful 
slaughter of a most valuable species 
of fur bearing animal. At present 
the North American Commercial Co. 
possesses this supreme privilege, the 
annual rental being eliminated, but 
a definite amount, $8.50, being paid 
for every skin, the restrictions re- 
maining the same. 

The fur seal, contrary to the com- 
mon belief is an extraordinarily 
bright and intelligent animal, quick 
to see, hear and act, tame and gen- 
tle when domestic, but a most wild 
and desperate fighter when made 
angry. Their brown eyes are large 
and most intelligent, their bodies 
long and heavy; the males some- 
times measure eight to ten feet long 
and seven to nine feet around the 
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A drove of seals being driven to the killing grounds. 
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Killing and skinning seals. 


body, the total tipping the scales at 
five to ten hundred pounds. They 
live to a great age as is fully sub- 
stantiated by Buffon, the world- 
famed French naturalist, who states: 
“I am of the opinion these animals 
live upward of a hundred years, for 
we know that cetaceous animals in 
general live much longer than quad- 
ruped, as the seal fills up the chasm 
between the one and the other, it 
must participate of the nature of the 
former, and consequently live much 
longer than the latter.” 

Similar to their physical construc- 
tion, these polygamous creatures 
possess most queer and erratic man- 
ners and customs. Promptly each 
fall they leave the islands and travel 
south ; the females and their pups go- 
ing as far as Santa Barbara, while 
the males remain further north. Dur- 
ing this winter trip they never touch 
shore, but to the contrary, can usu- 
ally be found several hundred miles 
out at sea, sleeping on their backs 
in the hot sun or diving after fish. 
Here they remain until April, when 
their homeward journey begins, the 
males arriving on the Pribilof Is- 
lands about May, the cows or fe- 
males not joining them for some two 
or three weeks later. 

Upon their arrival, the males at 
once begin to fight over the selection 
of their particular rookery, which 
once gained is never left for fear 
of losing it. These rookeries consist 
of a space about twenty-four feet 
square, not far from the water’s edge 
which is leveled and cleared by the 
proud possessor, This having been 
done, the old male seal waits the 
arrival of the cows, each being met 
at the water’s edge and accompanied 
to his special rookery. After secur- 
ing a harem of ten to fifteen females 
he sets and guards them most sav- 
agely, never once leaving or permit- 
ting them to leave the sacred spot. 
Upon the birth of the pups, each seal 
having two, the mother is allowed to 
wander away to the open sea in 
quest of food, the old buck leaving 
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or forming another harem. At the 
expiration of a month the young 
pups change their diet from milk to 
fish, and during the third month they 
are forced to acquire the art of swim- 
ming and taking care of themselves. 
Without a mouthful of food for three 
months, it can readily be understood 
what a queer creature the fur seal is. 
During the late summer months 
and early fall the fur companies are 
constantly kept in a dreadful state 
of rush and excitement, driving, 
slaughtering, skinning and shipping 
the seals. The hunters first creep 
down to the rookery, where they 
separate, by long sharp rods, the 
seals of proper age and sex. Form- 
ing a mass of one thousand or more, 
in this manner, they begin to drive 
them over the hill and away to the 
slaughtering grounds, three miles 
distant. To a novice, it is a strange 
sight to see the many and excited 
gesticulations of the men as they 
yell at the top of their lungs, fright- 
ening the wabbling, sliding awk- 
ward creatures before them, each 
movement demonstrating the won- 
derful speed possessed by a creature 
comparatively devoid of legs. 
Arriving at the — slaughtering 
grounds, the Aleuts swiftly pass 
among them, dealing each a Hercu- 
lean blow on the head with his im- 
mense club. Following upon the 
heels of these are the skinners, who, 
with a few skillful movements of 
the skinning blade, remove the soft 
warm skins. These are then collect- 
ed and packed with salt in casks, 
each containing about forty skins. 
After becoming thoroughly §salt- 
cured, they are baled and shipped to 


San Francisco, where in turn they 
are consigned to that great fur mar- 
ket—London. 

Similar to everything of the Twen- 
tieth Century, nothing goes to waste 


—the carcass serving as food for the 
natives, the blubber as light and 
heat, the offal for the dogs, the pelt 
or skin as covering for boats or 
traces and whips for the dogs. 

But this does not end the history 
of the seal skin, for a very import- 
ant branch is still to come, namely, 
the preparing of the skin for com- 
mercial use, which is almost alto- 
gether done in London. 

After the bales are unfastened and 
the skins separated, they are sub- 
jected to an operation known as 
“pulling,” which consists of remov- 
ing or splitting the skin. The skin 
having been warmed on the fur side, 
the long gray hairs are pulled out 
by handfulls, leaving the light brown 
fur, the real seal fur. This being 
done they are tubbed by machinery, 
thus softening the leather. It is 
then repaired and dyed, after which 
it is scraped or shaved and cleaned 
by saw dust drums, the entire pro- 
cess requiring some two or three 
months. 

But if the nations interested in 
these valuable creatures would com- 
bine and place in force an interna- 
tional law whereby no seals could 
be killed by shooting or spearing in 
the open waters during their annual 
winter trip, many thousands of seals 
a year, both females and males, could 
be spared, and this wonderful clan 
increased and the industry extended 
through many years. 


From the Mississippi to the 


Valley of the Sacramento 


Memories of Fifty Years by Judge T. H. Cann, of Seattle, Wash. 


Judge T. H. Cann, 


(JRING the fall and winter of 

1853, the California gold fever 

raged throughout the Middle 
West. The States of Indiana, IIli- 
nois and lowa had caught the con- 
tagion in the worst form. In the 
early spring of 1854, there was a 
general breaking up of households. 
The young farmer boys that had put 
their hands to the plow, had turned 
back and joined the great company 
that faced to the Golden West. 
Many the husbandman who _ had 
placed the bow on the neck of the 
ox, and ladened the covered wagon 
with their all—wife and little ones, 
and joined the great van pushing 
pellmell to get the lead in the great 
procession and face the dangers and 


hardships of a journey that neither 
tongue nor pen can ever describe. 

Looking back over the great high- 
way after fifty years have passed, 
we see it strewn with the bleaching 
bones of men and animals. 

Our journey began in April, on 
the banks of the great Mississippi 
river, making our way across the 
State of Missouri to St. Joseph, and 
from that point westward to the 
south fork of the Platte river at 
Fort Kearney. Just here I will say 
that after leaving the Missouri 
river, we saw but one wooden build- 
ing until we reached the valley of 
the Sacramento. 

From St. Joseph we traveled 
over a beautiful open country, in- 
habited only by wild Indian tribes. 
The savage, painted warrior was 
ever in view. That year the two 
great Indian tribes, the Sioux and 
Pawnees, were at war. The former 
being the friend of the white man, 
this fact saved the lives of the emi- 
grants. The Sioux was along the 
line of the emigrant road, and kept 
the hostile Pawnee back. Had it 
not been for this fact, the Sioux In- 
dians themselves would have mas- 
sacred the last one of us, as few In- 
dians ever have any love for a white 
man. This I learned after many 
years’ experience, traveling in the 
Indian country. 

Our line of march from Fort Kear- 
ney, following up the east banks of 
the South Platte, was difficult. The 
sands were deep, and just here let 
me say the emigrants had made a 
great mistake in having heavy wag- 
ons and much heavy furniture, etc., 
and useless plunder, to haul and 
light teams—it should have been re- 
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versed. ‘The consequence was that 
hundreds of pine wagons had to be 
left by the wayside, and the teams 
that had been calculated to draw two 
wagons were all placed on one, and 
stacks of costly furniture were also 
piled along the way. It became 
impossible to haul it over the deep 
sai.d beds. 

It was a wonderful procession. 
That year there were thousands of 
emigrants—the great procession a 
thousand miles in length moving 
day by day, struggling through deep 
sand beds, crossing high mountains 
and vast deserts. The march was 
wonderful. The great stream of hu- 
man life, men and women, with 
faces turned towards the Golden 
West, burned and browned by the 
parching rays of the desert sun, with 
tattered garments and unsandaled 
feet, tired and hungry, they trav- 
eled the deep, dark canyon and 
climbed the timbered mountain 
peaks on which perpetual snow and 
ice were found—all for the sake of 
gold. 

We journeyed up the South Platte 
river about thirty-five miles east 
of a place called Ash Hollow, and 
forded the river where it was one 
mile wide, the water being about 
2 to 4 feet deep, flowing over a bed 
of moving quicksand. From the 
west bank of the Platte river, we 
made our way to the North Fork 
of the Platte, following up and cross- 
ing the Black Hills, on westward. 
Leaving Salt Lake City to the south, 
up the Sweet river, crossing the 
South Pass of the Rockies, down the 
Humboldt river to the sink thereof, 
crossing the great sandy desert to 
Carson river, up that stream to the 
Sierras, crossing over to the prom- 
ised land. We were not forty years, 
as was our ancient Hebrew breth- 
ren, but we were five months—five 
months of toil, hardships and dan- 
gers. When we camped in the even- 
ing, we did not know but we would 
be massacred by the Indians before 
the next morning’s sun should rise. 
We guarded our animals every night 
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during the whole journey, as this 
was our Only hope. 

On our arrival in California, the 
land of sunshine and plenty, it was. 
a Paradise. We slept and rested. 
All our wants were cared for by the 
noble-hearted California miners. 
Our clothing was tattered; we were 
neither barefoot nor shod; our 
strength had well nigh gone from 
us; | weighed only 102 pounds, was 


6 feet high. They called me the 
“beanpole.” Thank God, it was 
over. 


We arrived at a place called Hang 
Town (now Placerville) on Friday 
evening. Saturday I strolled around 
among the mining claims. On Sun- 
day morning, | discovered a small 
church near the village and sat my- 
self on a rock some little distance 
away, to see if any one attended 
church in this far-off land. 1 did 
not intend to go until | had gotten 
some clothing, so I might appear at 
least respectable. Soon I saw neat- 
ly dressed children collecting with 
their books, and hearing their sweet 
songs in the Sunday school I was re- 
joiced. 1 had not long to wait. until 
the people began to collect for 
church, and | could not resist the 
temptation, as ragged and sunburned 
as | was. I stepped in behind some 
men and dodged in behind the door 
and sat down, doubled up in as small 
a knot as possible, just where the 
janitor had set his broom. Nicely- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen came 
in and were seated, until the little 
church was full. Then, in came the 
broad-shouldered clergyman, stalk- 
ed up the aisle and entered his pul- 
pit. He picked up his hymnbook to 
begin the service. I saw him cast 
his eye towards me, and I saw at a 
glance that | was done for. I would 
have given my interest in the mines 
if I had been out of doors, but to 
add to my trouble he came down 
where I was to see what it was be- 
hind the door. He asked me if I 
was an emigrant; I said I was. If 
I was a Christian; I said: “Yes; at 
least I hope so.” He said: “Do you 
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belong to any church?” By this 
time, all eyes were upon me. He had 
taken me by the hand and undoubled 
me to plain view, and I had no es- 
cape. I said I had _ belonged to 
church at home; that I had a letter 
in my shirt pocket that I had car- 
ried across the plains. He said: 
“Let me see it.” With some trouble, 
I produced the letter. It was a dirty 
piece of paper. He unfolded it and 
read it aloud. It only said that I 
had been an acceptable member, and 
was signed by the clergyman from 
where I came. I never heard a man 
shout: “Glory to God!” so loud, and 
by main strength he dragged me for- 
ward with my tattered garments, 
worn-out shoes and sunburned face 
right into the presence of all the 
people. My embarrassment was 
simply terrible, but I was surround- 
ed by friends from that hour. 

Our emigrant party consisted of 
Dr. T. L. Barnes, wife and three 
children, Mr. Samuel Haskett and 
wife, Deacon Michael Barnes, Eras- 
tur Clark, Joseph Dawes, Mr. Dale, 


Morris Baker, Abram Jacobs, 
Henry Robinson, Warren Lippin- 
cott and myself. 

In the near future, I hope to find 
the time to give the particulars of 


the journey spoken of above and a 
letter entitled ““The Sluice Box and 
the Miner’s Cabin.” And if I can 
find language sufficient to describe 
the generous and noble character of 
the early California miner, also the 
wonderful growth of the State of 
California, Oregon and Washington, 
made within the last 50 years, and 
some facts relating to the Indiar 
of the north, the country then being 
a part of Washington Territory, 
coming under my observation while 
traveling in that country for Wells, 
Fargo & Co., beginning with 1861. 

In the fifty years, I have seen four 
great States built up and three 
great cities—California, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, and San 
Francisco, Portland and _ Seattle. 
What will the next 50 vears bring 
forth? 


A Modern Diogenes 


E told me he was discouraged 
because his work lagged. I 


told him he was not discour- . 


eged because his work lagged, but 
because he permitted it to lag. Work 
in itself is not an actor, but he who 
directs it is. If, then, the work in 
hand becomes burdensome, let zeal 
and determination be applied and 
get it out of the way by completing 
it. In all the concerns of life diff- 
culties arises, and their power to 
disturb is immensely increased by 
our own weakness, or rather by lack 
of determination to overcome. The 
hardest work is not discouraging to 
the man who denies that the task be- 
fore him is greater than he, More- 


over, discouragement is laziness in 
disguise, and is born of excuses for 
letting the work lag. —The man who 
is not greater than circumstances 
is the slave of circumstances. The 
job will be the master if the man 
will let it, but it will quickly yield 
obedience if taken in hand vigor- 
ously. 


“All is good—there is no evil,” is 
the declaration of a modern cult, 
but unfortunately for its logi¢ its 
chief aim and mission is to rescue 
mankind from the snares of evil. 
Evidently consistency is foolishness. 
But what most amazes me is, these 
cultists will assert that evil has no 
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existence whatever, and then dis- 
course for an hour to prove it—to 
prove the non-existence of the non- 
existent. Until these wise people 
entered the arena of mental gym- 
nastics it was supposed that the 
mind could not contemplate noth- 
ing—that there must be a thing to 
command the formation of a thought 
before the mind could formulate it. 
The wonder is that this cult has 
such a large following of very in- 
telligent people—people who will 
sit by the hour and give their close 
attention to addresses, the burden of 
which is a flat denial that sin, evil 
and sickness exist, and then con- 
clude the entertainment by telling 
how to avoid falling into sin and 
evil and how to cure sickness. I 
confess that the way of their minds 
is too much of a knot for me to un- 
tie. 


In 1837, Darwin said, upon the 
completion of his theory of the ori- 
gin of species: “My theory will lead 


‘to a new philosophy.” How well the 


great scientist prophesied we all 
know. The new philosophy, which 
had for its foundation the philoso- 
phy of ethics, was proclaimed by 
Emerson, and subsequently taken 
up by the liberal thinkers of Amer- 
ica and Europe. To-day the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy is seen in near- 
ly all literature, in nearly all religi- 
ous organizations, and in the legis- 
lation of nearly all countries. When 
Darwin prophesied, dogmatic reli- 
gion and “thus saith the Lord” were 
the center and circumference of the 
field of thought. ‘To-day the relig- 
ionist, the philosopher or the scien- 
tist who does not demand ethical 
culture for the basis of conduct of 
life is considered a dyspeptic who 
thinks and reasons with a disordered 
stomach rather than with a clear 
mind and a healthy brain. 


Because a dog, a horse, a cat or an 
ant is incapable of building a rail- 
way, it does not follow that it can- 


not discover and utilize for its best 
good artificial facilities that are to 
it quite as much as a railway is to 
man; besides, are not most men on 
a level with the beast of the field in 
inventive genius? Solomon was not 
far wrong when he said that man has 
no pre-eminence over the beast. 


I attended a Free Thought meet- 
ing a few Sundays ago. I was struck 
by two things. One was by the 
dense ignorance of nearly all the 
speakers, and the other was the bold- 
ness of some of them in their at- 
tacks upon religious sects, about 
which they knew nothing at all, | 
was reminded of the fly in the fable 
—the fly that perched itself upon the 
outside of the dome of a cathedral 
and audaciously criticised the ar- 
chitecture of the entire building, 
when its observation and knowledge 
of architecture were confined within 
the narrow limits of about one inch 
on either side of its little head. 


Ingratitude is the basest feature 
of the human heart, and yet there 
is more of that article in the social 
and business world than of any 
other. In fact, it may be called a 
commodity that is produced in large 
quantities in every community in 
the world, and strangely enough, 
the higher the civilization and the 
louder the professions of religion the 
larger is the output and greater the 
demand. 


A life insurance company with- 


out a Wall street alliance; a public 


official who has more _ patriotism 
than greed; a railway pass that has 
no reason back of it for the giving of 
it; the reason why people persist in 
sandwiching theniselves on a street 
car platform when there is plenty of 
room inside; a newspaper man who 
believes all he writes; a preacher 
who does not think very highly of 
his stomach; a doctor of medicine 
who believes in his own doctrines; 
a free thinker who is not a dogmatic 
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tyrant, are—well, think on _ these 
things. 


Build all the air castles your im- 
agination can plan. The labor will 
not be in vain, but be careful to in- 
sure only those that are comfortable 
to ethical culture against the fires 
of disappointment. Man’s greatest 
happiness comes from contemplating 
his possibilities and contemplating 
them in castle building. It is not 
true, however, that the greater com- 
fort is found in contemplation rather 
than in possession, only that when 
possessed of the castle, there must 
be a constant adding to it of those 
things which beautify and enrich the 
heart and soul. The man who builds 
no castles from materials fetched 
by the hand of the imagination from 
the aspirations of the soul is dan- 
gerous to himself and his fellows. 


I have located the vilest of the 
new-fangled cults. It is the “Har- 
mony o1 Attraction,” and it is de- 
signed to operate in that broad field 
of domestic discontent in which 
there is a constant chasing after a 
“twin soul.” The “Professor” says 
he employs a psychic force, which is 
unseen, but never fails. The plain 
fact of his “process” is about this: 
Men and women chasers after the 
twin soul phantom call upon the 
professor for lessons in the art and 
science of harmony and attraction. 
There they are introduced. What 
follows is simply the inevitable, but 
both parties in interest must count 


out gold to the “Professor.” He and 
his cult are an abomination in the 
sight of all that is good and decent. 


The man who has not a message 
of love every day for some one has 
not advanced God-ward as far as his 
brother in the jungle. But it should 
not be a message of love only, 
though that should be the actuating 
force. His message should be over- 
flowing with cheery words and hope 
all set in a frame of loving sincerity 
made from eye-glasses that reflect 
the deepest and sweetest things in 
life, which are Christ-love manifest- 
ing through a responsive heart. Sing 
a song of love every day, nor look 
about for listeners. The music and 
the theme will find welcome lodg- 
ment in some aching breast. Yes! 
You are your brother’s keeper. 


“L will cure your ailment by 
thought power.” 

“But if you can cure me by the 
power of your thought, can you not 
make me ill again by the same 
power?” 

“Yes, very true; but I would not 
sO exercise my power.” 

“How do I know that?” 

“You must trust me.” 

“Why should I. I do not know 
you; besides, you require money to 
cure me, and may you not make me 
ill again tor the sake of the fee that 
would follow the cure?” 

“Your ‘mortal mind’ has the bet- 
ter of you.” 
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Only A Tramp Musician 


BY EVELYN SINGER 


SHE wind moaned through the 
bare trees, sighed dismally as 
it passed the pines, or shrieked 

like some wraith as it tossed their 
branches. In_ sheltered spots the 
rain fell, a steady drip, drip; in more 
open places it was driven in fitful 
gusts against the windows, or 
drenched the unlucky pedestrians. 

All those abroad who had homes 
sought their cosy firesides ; but there 
was one who wandered along, heed- 
less of the weather; in his arms he 
carried a bundle, which at times he 
patted lovingly and murmured some 
inarticulate words of endearment. 
As he turned the corner of a street 
his attention was attracted by a 
merry peal of laughter. Involuntar- 
ily he followed the sound, clasping 
still closer his bundle; soon he 
reached a deserted summer-house, 
and seated himself on the dry bench 
opposite the windows of a big old- 
fashioned kitchen. The blinds had 
not been drawn, and through the 
large windows he saw a group of 
merry boys and girls before a wide 
hearth, piled full of blazing logs, and 
in a moment he was a boy again. 

He saw himself, the baby of the 
family, with brother and sister sit- 
ting beside the fireplace, his mother 
opposite with her knitting, the spin- 
ning-wheel silent for once. The 
door opened and his father came in 
with a pan of apples and a pitcher 
of cider, which he placed on the ta- 
ble; then he drew a chair in front 
of the fire as he said: 

“There, youngsters, make merry; 
but first, Roger, give us a tune. How 
you can make that harp talk! Beats 
all I ever heard.”’ 

Years rolled by. He saw the old 
home left behind as he sought the 
great city where his talent would 
bring him fame. He saw himself 


courted, sought after, praised, won 
away from home and dear ones by 
the flattery of the public. His name 
was on everyone's lips; no function 
was complete without him; money 
flowed in; riches were his, fame was 
his; the old home and its dear ones 
were forgotten. Hark! What was 
that? 

A stronger gust of wind than us- 
ual brought him to the _ present, 


when he took up his bundle and - 


passed out into the street. 

The rain had ceased; the clouds 
were chasing across the sky; the 
trees tossed their great naked arms; 
the man saw it all with unseeing 
eyes, as he wandered aimlessly from 
street to street. Listen! A burst 
of music; his mother’s favorite 
hymn, rolled around him in a great 
gush of melody. He looked about 
and saw that he was standing before 
a large hall. Through the open door 
streamed a brilliant light, and clear- 
ly and distinctly he heard the words: 


‘Nearer, My God, to Thee! Nearer 
to Thee! 

E’en though it be a cross that raiseth 
me, 

Still all my song shall be— 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to thee!” 


Mechanically he passed up _ the 
broad steps and along the crowded 
aisle, till he stood beside the plat- 
form of that crowded building. 

* * * 

A large audience had gathered in 
St. John’s Mission Hall to listen to 
the sacred concert given by that so- 
ciety to raise funds for the further- 
ance of their work. Suddenly an old 
man, carrying a large bundle, stood 
beside the organ. He seemed to lis- 
ten intently, as if drinking in every 
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word; then he tenderly removed the 
cover of his beloved harp, rested 
his arm against it, as he so often 
had done in days long past, then 
drew his fingers across the strings 
and joined the singers. 


“Then let my way appear steps unto 
Heaven, 
All that Thou sendest me in mercy 
given ; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.”’ 


Far above the other voices soared 
that of the man who, clad in rags, his 
gray hair falling about his face, his 
dark eyes gazing upward as at some 
unseen vision, drew his fingers with 
the touch of a master across the 
strings of his harp, and sent the 
sweet strains to the furthermost 
corners of the room. 


“Then with my waking thoughts 
bright with Thy praise ;” 


He was singing alone now. One 
by one the others had ceased till his 
harp, his voice, were the only sounds 
heard through that vast hall. 


“Out of my stony griefs Bethel [’ll 
raise ; 
So by my woes to be.” 


He was back with his mother 
again. He could see her dear face, 
long since crumbled into dust—he 
could hear the lowing of cattle—the 
bleating of sheenv—the rapturous 
song of wood-thrush and oriole. At 
his feet rippled the waters of the 
brook, as it did when he and his 
mother used to sing together in the 
long-forgotten past. 

“Or if on joyful wing cleaving the 
sky, 


Sun, moon and stars forgot, upward 
I fly.” 


There was an almost triumphant 
note in his music now. Little did he 
know that the audience had long 
since recognized in him a_ master 
musician and sat spell-bound, every 
eye intent on him, every heart feel- 
ing the depth of his song, and when, 
silently the tears coursed down his 
cheeks and dropped on his hand, his 
were not the only tears that fell. 


“Still all my song shall be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!” 


A moment he paused, then: 


‘Tho’ like a wanderer, the sun gone 
down.” 


What pathos in the notes that 
echoed through the room! 


“Darkness be over me, my rest a 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God 


His head fell forward, his gray 
locks mingled with the strings, his 
body swayed, then leaned against 
the organ. Motionless and spell- 
bound, the audience sat, waiting for 
they knew not what, gazing upon 
that silent figure. Presently a man 
went up and placed a kindly hand on 
his shoulder. No response; then he 
sought to raise the strange figure; 
the harp slipped from the nerveless 
hand, and fell to the floor with a 
crash. 

On those last sweet chords of that 
beautiful hymn the freed soul had 
soared upward, and was “Nearer my 
God to Thee.” ; 
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An Ideal California County 


[Placer County, as a whole, is one of the best counties in the State 
Until some twenty years ago, the chief interest was the mining indus- 
try, which is still large—the annual product of the precious metals be- 
ing not far from $1,000,000. But the greatest opportunities the county 
offers are in the several branches of farming and fruit growing. The 
several altitudes of the surface of the country adapts the county to 
every fruit that grows in California, and what is more, fruits and berries 
are raised at a greater profit in Placer County than in almost any 
other part of the State. Stock raising is equally profitable, as all kinds 
of grasses are cultivated with great ease. [his industry is destined to 
grow rapidly, as the demand for cattle, hogs, sheep and horses is stead- 
ily increasing all over the coast country. Factories for the production 
of food, fruit and dairy products are being established in different parts 
of the county. The fact that the raw material is right at hand greatly 
reduces the cost of production, while the climate all the year is favor- 
able to continuous industrial operations. Grain farmers are adding 
new acres to their possessions, and, in fact, there is a steady expan- 
sion in every line of investment and employment, which is very cer- 
tain to continue, for new-comers are reaching the county every week 
to locate and become permanently identified with some interest or other. 
The fame that Placer County has acquired in the East and Middle 
West arose from the care its residents take not to forget to give data 
and descriptions of the soil, climate and products when they write to 
their friends. This method gives altogether reliable information, so 
that one in the East does not have first to make an inspection tour. He 
can, without hesitation, move to the county for permanent settlement 
because he will know beforehand exactly what to expect. 

But aside from all this, Placer County has justly acquired the repu- 
tation of being one of the most desirable regions in the State for the 
tourist and city folk to rest and enjoy life in leisure, amid fruits and 
flowers, and mountain, hill and dale, with picturesque driveways all 
over the county. It is this that is drawing capital to the county to 
erect hotels and resorts, nor is there scarcely a spot in the whole county 
that does not furnish every requisite for such a resort. 

At Lincoln is located one of the finest stone quarries on the Pacific 
Coast, and the town has become a center of industry that must neces- 
sarily grow, for the demand for the product of the quarries is increas- 
ing all the time from a wider and still wider territory of stone consump- 
tion. But there are many other business centers in this county, and 
one could hardly go amiss if looking for opportunity to establish a 
profitable business, nor would one make a mistake were he to move to 
the county expecting to find a particular opening for business opera- 
tions. He surely would find what he was hunting for. So, altogether, 
Placer County is an ideal region for practically all kinds of business 
enterprises, and as a health and pleasure resort, it is doubtful if exactly 
its like could be found anywhere else. The fact that no one who has 
become identified with the interests of Placer County cares to seek 
opportunities elsewhere, is quite sufficient proof that there is nothing 
wanting to satisfy any one. ] 
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Panoramic view of Lincoln, Placer County, Cal. Pano 


Placer County, the Gateway to California 


BY 


N New England one December 

day—with the thermometer 

around zero—shivering with 
cold and impossible to keep com- 
fortable, all nature seemed to be in 
the cold winter’s grasp, impossible 
to do any work on the farm or more 
than take care of the stock in the 
barns, and sit and read before a blaz- 
ing fire, and while | was meditating 
and thinking of that Western coun- 
try, California, the mail arrives, 
bringing me _ letters, one from 
Brother Bill in Placer County, Cali- 
fornia, my wife Sarah’s brother, who 
had gone to California in early days 
and settled on a fruit ranch, and who 
had been writing us about the beau- 
tiful country of California, and es- 
pecially Placer County. He spoke 
of the wild flowers in bloom, the 
grass six inches high, and oranges 
on the trees, and said to me: “John, 
why do you stay in the frozen East? 
Why don’t you and Sarah come to 
Placer County?” 

Now, Sarah is one of those home 
people, who was born and reared 


JIM 


on “the old farm,” and also her folks 
before her, and said: “We _ don't 
want to go to California and leave 
all our relatives, friends and the so- 
cial conditions here.” “But,” says 
I, “we ought to go and see this 
beautiful country, and perhaps we 
can induce our people to move out. 
Possibly we can find all the social 
conditions in Placer County that 
we are enjoying here. I would like 
to go and see this beautiful country 
which Bill describes. I think he is 
over entnusiastic, though, and wants 
to see us more than we seeing the 
county. I cannot believe all he 
writes about it can be true.” Well, 
Sarah says to me: “Suppose, John, 
you go out and see for yourself.” 
Well, this was what I wanted. I 
did not like to tell her that I would 
leave her to come. “John, take your 
camera and photograph those differ- 
ent flowers and beautiful scenes that 
Bill writes us about.” 

So the following Monday _ sees 
me fully equipped with camera, 
good sized grip—bound for Placer 
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Panoramic view of Lincoln, Placer County, Cal. 


County, speeding toward the Pa- 
cific over snow and ice. Many stops 
on the way on account of blizzards 
and snow drifts—arriving at Truc- 
kee on the summit of the Sierras. 
We were told this is the gate to Cali- 
fornia, but I says this cannot be 
California, for I see snow and ice. I 
think Bill has been in California too 
long; he has become one of those 
California boomers and must be 
snow blind. 

I asked the conductor about it. 
“Why,” he says, “we do have snow 
and ice in the high mountains and 
lots of it. This is an elevation of 
6,000 feet.” “But I was told you did 
not have snow or ice, but all was 
‘orange groves, flowers and fruits.” 
“Yes,” he says, “we have all of these 
‘but we have snow and ice besides. 
‘The Almighty, who does all things 
well, has seen fit to let us have snow 
and ice, which he has placed on these 
high mountains during the wintet 
months, to be stored to provide us 
‘with abundance of water for irriga- 
tion and keep our streams flowing 
full all the summer to provide water 
for our electric power plants.” Our 
conductor seemed to be well ac- 
‘quainted with the conditions. 
“Now,” he says, “we are at Truc- 
kee. You see they are packing and 
‘storing the ice, and you see_ the 


banks of snow which will be greater 
as we cross the summit, and you 
will be in the upper portion of 
Placer County and begin to _ go 
down the western, slope where you 
can see the great Golden Gate and 
the grand Pacific and the great val- 
leys of Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin.” After crossing the summit, 
I says to our conductor: “I think I 
will take a shot at this with my cam- 
era. I will present it to Bill and ac- 
cuse him of being a boomer for 
California.” 

“You see yonder is a large lake. 
This is what we call a storage res- 
ervoir. This catches the water 
from melting snows. That canal, 
leading from it conveys the water 
down the mountain for use in the 
foothills and valleys, for irrigation 
in summer. On this canal, as it falls 
down the mountain side, you will 
see electric power houses and natu- 
ral fall of the water for hundreds of 
feet. The power generated here is 
conducted to the cities and towns in 
the valley, and is used for running 
manufactories.” “But,” he says, “we 
have not the manufactories, but 
we need them. There is a splendid 
chance tor numerous ones here.” 
“Well, this is a fine chance,” I said. 
“I think [ will tell my friend in 
Boston who is in the shoe business 
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what a splendid chance for a fac- 
tory.” “Why,” the conductor says, 
“the people will offer him a free site 
to locate, and will give him many in- 
ducements to come here.” “Why, if 
that is the case,” I said, “I know of 
other manufacturers who would like 
to come.” 

We were going down the moun- 
tain at a rapid rate, and J had not 
observed that we had got out of 
snow. “Why,” I said to the con- 
ductor, “where is all the snow we 
were in.” “We have left it on the 


Snow scene on the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 


“What are those 
asked—“looks 


summit,” said he. 
excavations for,” I 
like a stone quarry or gravel pit. 
“Why,” he says, “there is where 
the extensive gravel mines are and 
where millions of gold was extract- 
ed, which our government was very 
thankful for, and which helped to 
save our union in our late unpleas- 
antness. That is the little village of 
Dutch Flat. You see those apple or- 
chards—there they raise apples 
equal to those you get in the East.” 
“Well, if you do this, you will have 
to show me.” “Well,” he - said, 
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“here at Gold Run we will find the 
peddler, and you can buy some ap- 
ples.” Which I did, and I will have 
to acknowledge that they were equal 
to any 1 got at home. “This is Col- 
fax; here is where you will see a 
nice little village, surrounded by 
pear orchards and grape vineyards; 
the finest flavored grapes and pears 
are grown here.” Coming down the 
line he says: “Here’s Applegate. 
This place has a sanitorium, many 
asthmatic people come here and find 
relief. Now you see Bowman, an 


December 24, 1995. 


enterprising little burg with post- 
office and store.” I told the con- 
ductor that I believed Bill told the 
truth. “Well,” said he, “did you 
have any doubt about it ” I had 
to confess to him that I had doubted 
my brother when he told me about 
the glorious things. “Why,” said 
he, “these people at Bowman think 
they have the best site’in the coun- 
try for a tourist hotel, and they have 
agreed to give a twenty acre site to 
any one who will build one.” After 
passing Bowman and nearing Au- 
burn, seeing the wild flowers in 
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bloom, and thinking of wife Sarah 
at home in the snow and ice, | was 
interrupted from my reverie by my 
genial conductor: 

“Say,” says he, “we are nearing 
Auburn, and you will find it equal in 
beauty to Goldsmitl{s ‘Auburn.’” 
And behold! it came in view. Bill is 
right. I always knew he was truth- 
ful. “There to the right, you see 
the beautiful city,” said the conduc- 


tor. “On the left Aeolia, and the 
palatial mansion of Col. W. S. 
Davis, of Boston.” “They say,’ 
said the conductor, “that there is a 
good natured rivalry for a tourist 
hotel between Mr, Birdsall and the 


such good information. Well, here 
was Bill and his family, who were 
glad to see me. Said they thought 
I “would never get out here, but we 
will now go to our home.” 

Going down the quaint streets of 
Auburn, with fine-paved sidewalks, 
beautiful residences, fine front 
lawns, with flowers in full bloom, 
palm trees, orange trees and their 
golden fruits, we passed by Placer’s 
court house. Says Bill: “This court 
house was made principally from 
Placer County material, granite 
from Rocklin, Penryn and Lincoln, 
and terra cotta and press brick from 
Lincoln pottery, which is known all 


Auburn residence. 


Colonel. The Colonel is very anx- 
ious for it.” He says: “We must 
have it, for then I can invite my 
soston friends to visit me.” My 
conductor said: “Either of these 
parties are willing to give sites.” 

“My friend in New York would 
like to know of this hotel proposi- 
tion,’ I said to the conductor. “lI 
will write him of the opportunity to 
invest.” 

My genial conductor announced: 
“You are at Auburn, and at your 
destination.” 

I was very sorry to leave my in- 
teresting friend, who had given me 


over the Pacific Coast for its excel- 
lence and artistic designs. Besides 
this, Lincoln itself is one of the pret- 
tiest towns in the county, and as a 
residence and general business cen- 
tre it possesses about every require- 
ment. The courthouse cost us 
$200,000, and what’s better, it is al- 
most paid for.” Well we are at 
Bill’s cottage, surrounded by bloom- 
ing roses, orange trees loaded with 
their golden fruit. “Now,” says I 
to Bill, “Sarah had me take my cam- 
era so I could bring a picture back 
to her of this glorious country.” So 
next morning, on December 25th, 
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Orange trees. Taken at Auburn, Placer County, December 24, 1903. 


Bill and his neighbor, both of whom 
had been around the yard with their 
coats off, stood, as you see them. 

This picture is for Sarah in the 
cold East. 

Bill says to me: “What do you 
think of Placer County now?’ 
“Well,” says I, “you” have made 
good your word. You did not tell 
as much of the beauties as I have 
seen.” “But,” says Bill, “I will 
have to take you on a drive to see 
the rest and most important part of 
our county.” 

Leaving Auburn, and _ winding 
down the beautiful Auburn Creek 
with its fine stream of water, we 
came to the mining town of Ophir. 
Here, Bill told me, were some of 
the best gold quartz mines in the 
State. He said: “There’s an oppor- 
tunity to mine for gold. You can 
interest your friends in these mines. 
The surface diggings made us weal- 
thy in the early days, but now we 
need capital to develop the deep 


mines, which, when properly man- 


aged, yield large returns. Many of 


these mines can now be obtaine:l at 
reasonable prices.” 

Passing on to Newcastle, Bill 
says: “There is where the fresh: 


fruits in season are shipped.” I was. 


informed that one-fourth of the de- 
ciduous fruits which are sent from 


California are from Placer County,. 


and mostly from Newcastle. 

My friend who gave this informa- 
tion says: “Here’s a_ photograph: 
taken of our fruit industries in sum- 
mer. You see, the rancher here 
with his wagon loaded with fine 
peaches and plums, and they are re- 
ceived here by the packing com- 
panies, who put them in the refrig- 
erator cars, and in a short time they 
are on their way to you Eastern 
people.” Sill says in Newcastle 
they are enterprising people; they 
also want a tourist hotel, and have 
offered a fine site. “We will now 
go to that spot over there where we- 
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can see the glistening Sacramento 
river in the distance, and the acres 
upon acres of orchards and homes. 
You see those fine dwellings,” says 
Bill. “These the ranchers’ build; 
there is one on that distant knoll 
which cost $30,000. Here is another 
at $10,000.” 

“Why, B:ll, you live in luxury in 
this beautiful country. How do 
you do it?” “Well,” he said, “they 
do not all succeed, but those who at- 
tend to their farms and do their 
work intelligently, get their re- 
ward.” 

“You see that smoke rising at a 
distance? That is the city of Lin- 
coln. There they manufacture. all 
kinds of building material, pressed 
brick, terra-cotta pipe, pottery of all 
kinds. Around the vicinity of this 
city are large wheat fields, grape 
vineyards, orange groves. It is one 


of our best towns in the county. The 
people are progressive; they are on 
the Norchern route out of Califor- 
nia. You will notice among the or- 
chards on the railroad line small vil- 
lages. ‘Lhey are the towns of Pen- 
ryn and Loomis. Next you come 
to Rocklin. Here there will be built 
a modern tourist hotel in the near 
future. This section 1s noted for its 
early ripening oranges. They ripen 
here six weeks earlier than in the 
southern part of California. Many 
acres of trees are now in full bear- 
ing, and several hundred new trees 
have been planted out. Next, you 
see Roseville. This is where they 
grow wheat, raise cattle, sheep, 
horses and hogs. Lately they have 
been growing grapes for wine, and 
now are going to put up a large win- 
ery.” 

“Now, Jim,” Bill says, “I have 


Here is the rancher bringing in his fruit to packing house at Newcastle, Placer 


County, Cal. 
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taken you over our county, and have 


shown you all the various industries. . 


Now, I will take you back to Au- 
burn, where you will see olive oil 
made from olives—not the cotton- 
seed oil we used to get at the corner 
grocery labeled ‘olive oil,’ but the 
pure article, made from ripe olives. 
You see ripe olives on the trees. 
They are taken and cleaned and 
pressed, and the oil, when extracted, 
is clarified; then it is bottled and 
ready for the market. This oil has 
taken two gold medals—one_ at 
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Omaha and at World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, and is “Birdsall’s Pure.”’ 

“Now, Bill,” I says, “this is truly 
a wonderful-country. You seem to 
be able to take care of yourself 
without any assistance. All these 
wonderful things you have told me 
about, and I have seen, has con- 
vinced me. I am going back and sell 
the old farm and bring Sarah out 
here, buy a ranch and enjoy our- 
selves the rest of our days. I be- 
lieve there is only one California 
in the world.” 


Hauling logs for making lumber, Placer County, Cal. 
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An Inland Empire 


BY BERT H. ELFORD 


N all the wide world a region of 
country could not be found that 
possesses more of those things 

which conduce to man’s’ comfort 
than the State of Oregon. Indeed, 
it may be said that the Creator has 
given to Oregon a climate, a soil, a 
variety of mineral and _ vegetable 
wealth and a degree of picturesque- 
ness that is not equaled anywhere, 
taking the commonwealth as a 
whole. Certainly not every one of 
the 96,030 square miles of surface 
is highly productive, but it is true 
that some of every square mile is 
profitably productive of a commer- 
cial commodity—mineral, agricul- 
ture, lumber, live stock, fish or fruit. 
Necessarily, such a highly-favored 
land would present opportunities for 
satisfying employment in every ave- 
nue of human activity. One-half 
of the population of the United 
States could acquire good homes and 
profitable employment in Oregon, 
and then its population would not 
be as dense as it is in some of the 
Eastern States; hence, the present 
population of 500,000 is little more 
than the van-guard of the hosts that 
will ultimately seek peace, plenty 
and contentment on Oregon’s broad 
acres, and in urban occupations. 

The healthfulness of Oregon as a 

whole could not be better indicated 
than is pointed out by the official 
statistics of the National Govern- 
ment, which shows the annual death 
rate of the State to be only about 
9.5 to the thousand, which is fully 
two-thirds less than of the Eastern 
States. Practically there are but 
two seasons in Oregon—the rainy 
and the dry. From November until 
April an abundance of rainfall can 
be relied upon, but it never comes 
in storms—like April showers, 
rather, as in the East. From April 


until November, it is continuous sun- 
shine, but while at times the days 
are quite warm, the nights are in- 
variably cool and refreshing, requir- 
ing one or two blankets to make 
sleep comfortable. The mean an- 
nual temperature west of the Cas- 
cade mountains is a little less than 
50 degrees, and for Portland it is 
about 53 degrees. There are very 
many small valleys that are so weil 
Sheltered by towering mountains 
that the weather is tempered to a de- 
lightful degree the year round. The 
Willamette Valley, with its 5,000,- 
OOO acres, is an exception to all rules. 
The climate could not be improved 
upon ; the rainfall is never too great 
or too little; the soil is all that 
could be desired, and the “lay of the 
land” conforms to every require- 
ment. It is quite safe to say that 
there is not another region in the 
world that is as near the ideal as 
the Willamette valley. 

Perhaps it is not generally known 
that the soil of Oregon is basalt. 
That is to say, it is a volcanic cre- 
ation—disintegrated lava. The ele- 
ments during ages of wear and tear, 
together with the fierce action of 
nature’s forces during the glacial pe- 
riod, and other causes, the lava has 
been ground and pulverized until 
it is now not only the most produc- 
tive of soils, but it is practically in- 
exhaustible. The question of the 
expense of tertilizers does not enter 
into the economies of farming in 
Oregon. The compounds of which 
the soil is composed make it self-re- 
newing in productiveness. And 
what is more, the soil is so consti- 
tuted for the most part that it 
gathers unto itself and_ holds 
enough moisture during the rainy 
season to supply the needs of vege- 
tation during the dry months. In 
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the valleys, however, the falling and 
decomposition ‘of foliage during the 
ages have added richness to it, and 
is generally spoken of as a clay loam 
or loam with a clay subsoil. Of 
course, the soil varies in places from 
sandy loam to black alluvial. But 
any of it and all of it possesses ex- 
traordinary producing properties, as 
its products universally and unmis- 
takably testify. here are plenty of 
farms in the valleys of Oregon that 
after being under continuous culti- 
vation for forty years, yield just as 
much, with no more labor, as they 
did in answer to the first plowing 
and sowing. 

A great deal of attention is paid 
to the cultivation of grasses and for- 
age plants by the agriculturists of 
Oregon. Among the varieties that 
do exceedingly well are vetch, timo- 
they, alsike clover, red clover, Ken- 
tucky blue grass, Italian rye grass, 
red top, orchard grass, brown 
grass, rape, tall meadow oat grass, 
English rye grass, kale and _ also 
alfalfa. These grasses are given 
great attention because of the dairy- 
ing industry, which is growing to 
mammoth proportions. Already 
there are more than one hundred 
creameries and upwards of fifty 
cheese factories in full operation, 
and several new ones are being 
erected in the western half of the 
State. Because of the summers be- 
ing moderately cool and the winters 
free from low temperatures, and 
grass lands available the year round, 
the business of dairy farming is de- 
cidedly profitable, and at the rate 
it is growing just now, in a few years 
Oregon will take high rank among 
the dairy and cheese producing 
States. 

Climatic and soil conditions that 
favor diversified farming be- 
coming more and more attractive 
to agriculturists, which does not 
mean that the more staple field 
grains are being neglected, but 
rather that the farmer is learning to 
not depend upon any one specialty. 
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The fame of Oregon as a wheat 
State is world-wide, and needs no 
comment here. 

it is doubtful if there is a civiliz- 
ed country that is unacquainted with 
Oregon fruit, especially apples. But 
fruit culture is by no means con- 
fined to apples. More than 25,000,- 
000 pounds of prunes every year 
would not suggest that Oregon is 
not the home of that fruit. But 
there is scarcely a fruit or berry or 
vegetabie known in the markets of 
the world that is not at home in 
Oregon. Lhe market value of the 
fruit crop of Oregon is something 
over $3,000,000, and increasing at 
the rate of about $200,000 a year, 
but these sums give but a dim re- 
flection of the fruit and berry possi- 
bilities of the State. There is still 
another industry, about which not 
much is said, whose proportions are 
already immense, and yet it is only 
in its beginning. We refer to hop 
culture. Every requirement for suc- 
cessful hop raising is always present 
from planting to gathering. A\l- 
ready the returns from this indus- 
try run up to over $3,000,000 annual- 
ly, and there is room and conditions 
to double that sum many times over. 
The present demand for pickers is 
about 40,000, but the supply is al- 
ways adequate, because the remu- 
neration is so liberal that whole fam- 
ilies leave the cities and towns and 
camp in the yards and pick the hops. 
The average income to hop pickers 
is about $10 a day for a family of 
four. The net profits of hop culture 
ranges from $125 to $225 per acre, 
according to conditions, and what 
will be news to very many in the 
East and Middle West is that the 
finest kind of hop land can be bought 
at from $25 to $100 per acre, ac- 
cording to location. 

The minerals of Oregon embrace 
nearly the whole range, including 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, 
nickel, platinum, quicksilver, coal, 
salt, marble, sulphur, granite, alu- 
minum, synite, graphite, corundum 
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and porcelain. In the item of gold, 
the placer mines alone of Oregon 
have yielded $120,000,000 since the 
early sixties. ‘These immense de- 
posits of valuable minerals await 
machinery and human energy to 
yield their wealth. As yet the outer 
edges have scarcely been. prospect- 
ed. In time, these minerals will be 
a source of wealth that will aston- 
ish all the world. 

It is considered poor stumpage in 
the forest regions of Oregon that 
will not cut 15,000 feet of lumber to 
the acre. In some parts of the State 
the forests are so heavy that acres 
and acres will be found that are good 
for 100,000 feet per acre. The lum- 
ber regions of Oregon cover 54,300 
square miles, which is 57 per cent of 
the area of the State. Some idea 
of the present development of the 
lumber industry of Oregon will be 
had when it is said that the mills 
of Portland alone cut more than 
1,000,000,000 feet daily, “and there 
are others.”” And there is another 
thing worth: remembering. When 
these forest lands are cleared of 
trees, they become the very best of 
soil for grazing and _ agricultural 
uses. The fish industry is appar- 
ently ot less magnitude than the 
other sources of wealth just men- 
tioned, but it has an importance that 
could not be estimated, for fish en- 
ters into the economies of every 
home. The Columbia River and its 
tributaries are the home of the fa- 
mous Royal Chinook salmon, which 
is admitted to be the richest and 
most delicately flavored of fish food. 
The production is about 500,000 
cases of canned and packed salmon 
annually, with a value of more than 
$3,000,000. Still, notwithstanding 
this large volume, the industry has 
not reached very far beyond its in- 
fancy. 

Rail and water transportation fa- 
cilities of Oregon are fully equal to 
all present demands, but they are 
ever on the alert to extend themsel- 
ves in anticipation of the require- 


ments of the steady expanding of the 
channels of trade movement. The 
railways are equipped with the best 
class of rolling-stock and motive 
power, while great pains is taken to 
beautify the station grounds, and to 
adopt such methods and_ conven- 
iences as are calculated to expedite 
receiving and forwarding goods and 
wares. And of all this vast inland 
empire, Portland is the chief finan- 
cial, commercial, social and intellec- 
tual center, and royally, nobly and 
firmly does she carry the great 
honor. 

The public school system of Ore- 
gon is on a generous financial basis, 
and the State has reason to be proud 
of the annual provisions it makes 
for the maintenance of these places 
of learning. 

The grammar schools, the high 
schools, the normal schools and the 
State university are as well equip- 
ped as money and the ingenuity of 
man could make them: besides, 
great care is taken to keep the sup- 
ply of facilities in advance of the 
increasing requirements so that in 
Oregon the cry of “too many pupils 
for the accommodations” is never 
heard. In addition to the State's 
provisions for educating the young, 
there are many private institutions 
of learning in the State, notably the 
Behnke and Walker institute at 
Portland, where, in addition to a 
thorough business education being 
acquired, and in addition to book- 
ing in all its branches, a course is 
given in arithmetic, grammar, spell- 
ing, geography and history. An- 
other popular institution of learn- 
ing is the Hill Military Academy 
at Portland, which is not only a pre- 
paratory school for entrance to the 
leading universities, but of itself 
gives a finished education equal to 
that secured at the best colleges of 
the country. “he religious senti- 
ment of Oregon is reflected in the 
great number and elegance of the 
churches. 

The irrigation projects of Oregon 
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are of the most approved scientific 
character. For general purposes the 
rainfall is quite adequate, but for 
fruits, vegetables and the like that 
need to be expedited in their 
growth, there is need of irrigation. 
The Deschutes. Irrigation and 
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Power Company of Portland have 
practically all this work under its 
supervision, and it is now irrigating 
Over 220,000 acres, but there is no 
limit to its ability to reach out over 
the State and meet the requirements 
of the increasing demand. 


The Call of the Wind 


BY JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


The wind comes whimpering out of the West 
(Oh, wind of the West, so free!) 

With the scent of the plains on it’s heaving breast. 
(Oh, plains that I no more see!) 

It cries through the smoky and roaring town 

Of the tossing grass and the hillsides brown 

Where the cattle graze as the sun goes down. 
(Oh, sun on the prairie sea!) 


And this is the call that the West wind sings, 
(Oh, call of the wind, have done!) 

That the worth of life is the joy it brings. 
(Oh, joy that is never won!) 

That the stainless sky and the virgin sod 

Hold richer wealth, of the peace of God, 

Than the streets where the weary toilers plod. 
(Oh, streets that the heart would shun!) 


But wind of the West, in vain thy voice, 
(Oh, why must the voice be vain?) 
If joy were all, ‘twere an easy choice. 
(Oh, choice that is fraught with pain!) 
The road of life is a hard, hard way, 
But yet, if we hold to the path, it may 
Lead back to the land of dreams some day. 
(Yes, back to the plains again!) 
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A Great Timber Country 


BY WILLIAM E. BROWN 


J. Johnson, U. 5S. Govern- 
A, ment forestry expert, says 

in his official report that 
“the mouth of the Columbia river has 
the greatest body of timber tribu- 
tary and available of any point in 
the world.” 

“Tributary and available” because 
all this vast area of timber land 
has at Astoria one of the finest and 
largest harbors in the world. Be- 
sides that most desirable fact, As- 
toria is so situated with reference 
to these immense forests that the 
minimum cost of reaching deep 
water shipping is secured, which 
lumber makers know to be an item 
of expense that often determines 
the advisability of establishing mill 
plants, however valuable in timber 
the forest may be. But the forests 
that are tributary to Astoria possess 
topographical advantages which 
seem to have been established by 
nature for the express purpose of 
reducing the cost of logging to the 
mills and of reaching water and 
rail lines of transportation with the 
finished product to the lowest pos- 
sible point. In fact, it is conceded 
by lumber-men who are acquainted 
with the country that the cost of 
production and marketing lumber in 
these forests should be less than in 
any other region of America, and it 
is this fact that is opening the eyes 
of capital to see and measure this 
opportunity for safe, lasting and 
profitable employment. 

Perhaps not many, even the best- 
informed business men of the coun- 
try, are aware of the magnitude the 
lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest has already reached, and 
that for some of which .Astoria is 
the recognized center of accumula- 
tion and distribution. other. 
product reaches to so high a figure 


trees in the forests of 


Millions “of these 
Clatsop County, Oregon. 


in value. Although the annual pro- 
ductien off gold, silver, coal, cattle, 
sheep, wool, fish and fruit is enor- 
mous in comparison with some 
other regions—regions that boast 
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A hunters paradise. 


of their great yield of these arti- 
cles of commerce—yet large as their 
value aggregates, it falls below the 
lumber industry. Even’ wheat, 
whose volume is almost dazzling, 
falls below the products of the for- 
est in market value—the total wheat 
value reaching $17,000,000, and the 
lumber output reaching $18,000,000. 
And must not the commercial center 
that has al! required facilities for 
the accommodation and cheap hand- 
ling of such volumes of commerce 
necessarily grow and expand in all 
directions of population, capital, 
business enterprises and in rail and 
water lines of transportation. All 
that is not only secured to Astoria 
for present advantage, but the pro- 
ducts of forest, hill, mountain, val- 
ley, field and water are necessary 
commodities in the consumption 
markets of the world, and the raw 
material of all of these are in almost 
exhaustless quantity in the region 
of which Astoria is the natural cen- 
tre of ownership and management. 

Oregon pine is known the world 
over, and it has the confidence of 


users of lumber because of its great 
strength and extreme lightness, to 
say nothing of its susceptibility to 
high and lasting polish, and because 
of its charm and beauty it is in high 
favor everywhere for inside finish- 
ings, yet it is equally in favor for 
the heaviest bridges and ship-masts. 
The forests of this kind of wood that 
almost lap over into the corporate 
limits of Astoria are estimated to 
be equal to the production of 75,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber, and as 
they stand in their untouched and 
native grandeur they have an esti- 
mated cash value of all of $75,000,- 
000. No wonder the people of As- 
toria are proud of their present and 
prospective city. No wonder that 
shrewd and _ far-sighted business 
men are studying the possibilities 
of Astoria, and the vast resources of 
the contiguous forests of lumber, 
mountains of coal and precious met- 
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Astora and Columba River 


als, fields of grain and live stock and 
rivers of fish. 

The commercial and industrial fu- 
ture of Astoria may safely be meas- 
ured by the wide expanse of wealth- 
producing materials that stretch 
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from the city’s feet away as far as 
the eye can reach. Old John Jacob 
Astor builded wiser than he knew 
when a century ago he chose the 
site of Astoria to be the center and 
objective point of all his widely ex- 
tended business enterprises in the 
great Northwest. And yet, in real- 
ity, a glance at the harbor, the 
mighty Columbia and its rich water- 
shed, and the near-by Pacific, would 
convince any one that such a spot 
—a spot possessing every essential 
natural requirement—wauld some 
day be the commercial, industrial 
and financial center of a rich, pow- 
erful and industrious “people. As- 
toria, therefore, is great now, and 
prospectively a mighty center of 
business activity, because nature de- 
signed and enterprising men are 
making her so. 


In April 


BY MAY-ETHELYN BOURNE 


Dear love, if I to-day could take your hand, 

And go with you thro’ quick’ning woods and fields, 

Could rest beneath these pines on Earth’s brown 
breast, 

And listen to the song of building birds, 

The hum of homeward-wending bees, laden 

With honey from the almond—all abloom 

And glowing pink against a turquoise sky— 

Could I but walk with you among these hills— 

Our hills—now greening with returning life; 

Hearken, with you, unto the meadow-lark 

Whose mellow fluting sounds, then sounds again, 

As if in ecstasy of thankfulness. 


For life, and love, and hope, and spring! 

O, Love, if we could be together thus, 

I think that all the heart-ache and the wrong 
We each have done to each might be forgot: 
Yea, and forgiv’n, if you. but knew the tears 
With which I’ve wept away my youth! 

Here in God’s merciful, re-newing spring, 
We two: might find, again, the Spring of Love. 
O longing vain! O vain regret! when thou 
Dost sleep so far, so deep, not any spring, 
Nor love, nor tears, shall ever waken thee. 
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Colonial entrance and Administration Building, Lewis and Clark Fair. 


A Conspicuous Success 


BY FREDERICK ALFRED 


HERE was surprising prepared- 
ness in all the departments 
when the wide portals of Port- 

land’s Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition swung on their great 
hinges to let the people of the na- 
tions in upon the spacious grounds 
of this wonderful congress of the 
products of man’s genius. Entering 
through the gates was like leaving 
the busy channels of everyday life 
to dwell for a season in fairy-land, 
where the gods live amid fragrant 
flowers, gentle atmosphere, peace- 
ful art in the embrace of poetry, 
and rill and waterfall making music 
that only gladdens. Such, were the 


feelings and sentiments of those who 
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first entered—such are the feelings 
and sentiments that the splendor 


-brilliancy of it all inspires in 


every one who crosses the threshold 
of the Colonial Way. 

The accompanying illustration 
presents a very clear and compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view of the elabo- 
rately beautiful grounds, the stately 
buildings, and the charmful envir- 
oning scenery which stretches over 
waters near and far, through valley 
and dale and steep up-hill away to 
snow-capped mountains. Not only 
are the buildings in’4 finished state, 
but the landscapé is “equally as far 


‘advanced. Green lawns dotted with 


beds “of roses and Other flowers. 
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freshened by the winter rains, have 
been brought forth in a riot of color 
by the spring sunshine. The courts 
and gardens are adorned with statu- 
ary executed by some of the most 
famous sculptors of the country, and 
everywhere the grounds wear the 
delicate touches of finish which, add- 
ed to the unrivaled natural beauty, 
make the exposition a bower of love- 
liness. 

Many features not possible at pre- 
vious fairs are found bordering on 
the lake, which is the largest body 
of water ever enclosed within an ex- 
position fence. The mainland is con- 
nected with the peninsula by the 
Bridge of Nations, which is a half 
mile in length, being the longest 
bridge ever constructed at an ex- 
position. On the mainland end, the 
bridge is 170 feet wide and this por- 
tion is given over to the “Trail,” the 
gaiety boulevard of the fair. The 


Festival Hall. 
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buildings on the trail are wide open 
and the barker is at his place in 
front. 

The Grand Espianade, a boulevard 
erected on piles over the water, ex- 


tending for more than half a mile 
around the shore of the lake, will be 
the most popular promenade both 
day and night. Along the shore of 
the lake are situated some of the 
State buildings, including New 
York, Washington, Utah, Idaho and 
Pennsylvania. On an eminence in 
the western part of the grounds are 
situated the Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia buildings. Across Guild’s 
Lake, on the peninsula, the United 
States Government buildings loom 
up in imposing grandeur. Far in 
their rear, but appearing to be only 
a few miles away, Mt. St. Helena 
and Mt. Adams bound the horizon. 
The main Government building is 
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Mines and Metallurgy Building. 


surmounted by two towers, each 260 
feet high. 

Exhibits from all over the world 
have come by the carload, and are 
installed in place From now until! 
the 15th of October, Portland will 
bustle with activity. Sixteen States 
of the Union are participating in the 
exposition, and twelve of these have 
erected handsome buildings. State 
participation is on a scale not hoped 
for at first, the several common- 
wealths expending more than a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Almost every nation of the world 
is represented by a comprehensive 


display. The cream of the foreign 
exhibits at St. Louis have _ been 
transferred to Portland and have 


been supplemented by new and at- 
tractive features. Among the par- 
ticipating nations are: England, 
France, Russia, China, Japan, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Australia, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, East India, 
Egypt, Persia, Turkey and Algeria. 

The main entrance to the Exposi- 
tion is through an ornate colonnade 
of Corinthian columns. On the fa- 
cade is inscribed the prophetic 


words of which the Exposition is the 
fulfillment: ““Westward the Course 


of Empire Takes Its Way.”’ On the 
left of the entrance is the Adminis- 
tration building. The Oregon State 


building, a handsome _ structure 
where the “Webfoot” State will wel- 
come the world, stands to the left 
of the entrance. The scene into 
which the entrance ushers. the 
public, both man and nature have 
worked hand in hand to make one 
of rare attractiveness. Here nature 
has done what it would have taken 
years of skilled labor and millions 
of dollars to even partially create. 
Vistas of hill and dale, which were 
created at other expositions only af- 
ter years of work by an army of 
workmen, are found here as nature 
laid them out centuries ago. Where 
imitation mountains were erected at 
former fairs, nature has raised snow 
covered peaks to please the _ eye. 
Where trees were set out to afford 
shade, Centennial Park, a natural 
woodland of trees and shrubs, in- 
vites the visitor to shady paths and 
restful retreats. 

What nature has left undone, man 
has accomplished. Upon the slopes 
leading down to the lake are ter- 
raced gardens and the open spaces 
between the buildings have been en- 
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riched with flowers, fountains and 
statuary. lwenty thousand roses 
blocm in a garden overlooking the 
I-xperimental Gardens, where all the 
different kinds of crops raised in the 
Pacific Northwest are growing side 
by side. Sunken gardens of exotic 
plants grace Columbia Court. The 
radiant beauty of the night scene 
surpasses ali expectations. ‘lhe ar- 
chitect’s rich designs, the landscape 
gardener’s clever arrangement of 
fountains, plants, flowers and trees 
all take on a new beauty under the 
electric glow of more than a hun- 
dred thousand bulbs. 

All of the main exposition struc- 
tures are in the style of the Spanish 
Renaissance, except the Forestry 
building, which is a true American 
type, being constructed of huge logs 
in their virgin state, thus exemplify- 
ing in its composition the timber re- 
sources of the Columbia River re- 
gion. The structure is 206 feet in 
length by 102 feet in width, and its 
extreme height is 70 feet. In its 
construction, two miles of five and 
six foot fir logs, eight miles of poles 
and tons of shakes and cedar shin- 
gles were used. One of the monster 
logs weighs 32 tons, and many of 
this size were used. 

The beauty of the site and the 
superb view to be had from it, cou- 
pled with the artistic grace of the 
buildings, will be an agreeable sur- 
prise to all visitors. Nestling at the 
base of the foothills of the Cascade 
Range, on the gentle slopes and ter- 
races overlooking Guild’s Lake and 
the Willamette River, with an unob- 
structed view of 65 miles, which 
embraces the snow-capped peaks of 
Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helena, the 
site presents a picture entirely ori- 
ginal in exposition building. There 
is no need here to. build papier 
mache mountains as scenic acces- 
sories for refreshment purposes. One 
may sit on a commanding roof gar- 
den, and, while drinking, drink in the 
pictorial sublimeness of real snow- 
peaks of mountains that rival the 


Alps in grandeur. Of the’ gross 
area of the site, 126 acres are on 
the mainland and 60 acres form a pe 
ninsula extending out into Guild's 
Lake, a tresh water body 220 acres 
in extent, which is separated from 
the Willamette River by a narrow 
strip of land. 

On the mainland, on the crest. of 
the grassy slopes leading down to 
the lake, 1s situated the main group 
of exhibit palaces, consisting of 
eight structures, their coats of white 
making a striking contrast with 
the fir-covered foothills of the Cas- 
cades in the background. These 
buildings, which form nearly a 
straight line with their short sides 
facing the water, are: Agriculture, 
European Exhibits, Liberal Arts, 
Oriental Exhibits, Forestry, Mines 
and Metallurgy, Fine Arts and Ma- 
chinery, Electricity and Transporta- 
tion. 

Leading from Lakeview Terrace, 
which stands at the end of Columbia 
Court, the main plaza of the Exposi- 
tion, is the Grand Stairway, flanked 
on either side by massive _ balus- 
trades supporting statuary. On each 
side of the gateway are flowered ter- 
races interspersed with benches, 
where the visitor may rest. Here at 
night on this entrancing spot, with 
thousands of lights reflected in the 
waters of the lake, the visitor may 
listen to the band concerts and view 
the pyrotechnic displays and other 
outdoor features. 

Near the Territorial and Irrigation 
suildings stands the Fisheries 
Building, and on the western shore 
of the Peninsula is the United States 
Life Saving Station. Guild’s Lake 
is plied by many different kinds of 
craft, and those who do not care to 
walk to the Government peninsula 
by the way of the Bridge of Nations, 
may embark for a delightful water 
trip in either a Venetian gondola, a 
row boat, an electric launch, or a 
canoe propelled by a real American 
Indian. In the Willamette River, 
near the Peninsula Entrance, there 
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is stationed war vessels of our own 
and foreign navies. This feature 
was not possible at previous fairs, 
and will give the inland sightseer a 
chance to inspect the fighting craft 
perhaps for the first time. 

The people of the East and Middle 
West here have the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever offered to see the coun- 
try this summer. The railroads, on 
account of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, have made unprecedented 
low rates to Portland. The_ rate 
from Missouri River points will be 
$45 for the round trip. From Chi- 
cago, the fare will be $56.50, and 
$52 will purchase a ticket from St. 
Louis. From the far eastern points, 
the rate will be one fare for the 
round trip. These tickets will be 
good for ninety days, and will pro- 
vide for liberal stop-over privileges. 
Portland offers many _ side _ trips 
which embrace some of the finest 
scenery in the world. In a few hours 
one may sleep at Cloud Cap Inn, a 
hotel on the side of Mt. Hood, and 
in the morning climb the mountain 
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in true Switzerland style. ‘Three 
hours by rail finds one at the Pacific 
Coast, which abounds in unrivaled 
beaches and places of historical in- 
terest. Up the Columbia through 
Columbia Gorge and the Dalles is a 
trip well worth the journey across 
the continent, and the scenery view- 
ed will never be forgotten. There 
are numerous other points of his- 
torical and scenic interest that may 
be taken in at small cost and the 
little time the visitor has at his dis- 
posal. 

Grouped about the Alaskan Build- 
ing may be seen a number of mot- 
ley-hued and grotesquely carved 
poles. They are clumsy, but vivid, 
examples of the painter’s art and of 
varied design. Here is seen an aw- 
ful apology for a man, squatted upon 
the head of a cream-colored frog. 
Below this strangely appearing am- 
phibian is seen the efhgy of a wo- 
man, and so on. The figures mul- 
tiply until the bottom of the pole 
is reached. Another of these old 
monuments is crowned with a for- 
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midable looking raven. Under this 
bird of prey is a bear which sits on 
the head of a man holding a cane. 


Each figure has its particular sig- 
nificance. Collectively, they tell a 
marvelous story of the superstitions 
and customs which prevail among 
the Indians of the District of 
Alaska. Such are the totems, the 
heraldic signs of these far-northern 
natives. Aside from any amusement 
the totems may afford, as_ ethno- 
logical specimens, they are of un- 
usual moment; as genealogical rec- 
ords they are without parallel, and 
as carvings they are strikingly origi- 
nal in both conception and execu- 
tion. Some are erected as monu- 
ments to absurdities of belief, and 
others are silent eulogies to depart- 
ed parents or rulers. The totem 


poles, sixteen in all, are from two 
different tribes living on Prince of 
Wales Island. At an old village call- 
ed Tuxekan, four were obtained. An- 
other was presented to the commis- 


sion by Chief “Tom,” a Thlingit of 
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Klawack. The very large poles are 
from the Hydah villages, Sukwan,. 
Klinkwan, Onhonklis and Kasaan. 


All of the poles together, with an 
enormous dugout war canoe, were 
loaned by the natives, but must be 
returned to them at the close of the 
Exposition. The totem pole is as 
sacred to the Alaskan family as is 
the old family Bible to a Caucasian. 

July 6th has been selected as Sac- 
ajawea and Order of Red Men day 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
On this date the bronze statue of 
Sacajawea will be unveiled with for- 
mal ceremonies. The Sacajawea 
Statue Association will share _ the 
honors of the day with the order of 
Red Men in giving due recognition 
to the neglected heroine. The exer- 
cises will be attended by many noted 
women who will come to attend the 
National Woman’s Suffrage conven- 
tion and the National Association of 
Charities and Corrections, which 
will be held at that time. Sacaja- 
wea was an Indian girl, a member 
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of the Shoshone tribe, who joined 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
which crossed the mountains to the 
Pacific a century ago, while the 
party was in mid-winter quarters 
among the Mandan Indians, in what 
is now North Dakota. Sacajawea 
was at that time the mother of a 
young babe. She was the only wo- 
man on the expedition, and shared 
with the men the hardships of the 
toilsome journey across the conti- 
nent. She was the friend of Cap- 
tains Clark and Lewis, and generally 
rode with them in advance of the 
party, where her presence served to 
allay the suspicions of the _ tribes 
through whose country they passed. 
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It may be safely said that if it had 
not been for this Indian girl, Lewis 
and Clark would probably never 
have reached the Pacific. The wo- 
men of the country deserve great 
credit ror making it possible for this 
heroine to share the honors of the 
explorers at the Exposition com- 
memorating the expedition of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Ample accommodations have been 
provided for the thousands who will 
visit Portland this summer, and rea- 
sonable rates have been assured by 
written agreements between the ho- . 
tel and lodging house keepers and 
the Exposition Accommodation Bu- 
reau. 


Gnosticism vs. Agnosticism 


BY AN 


T is held by many, and certainly 
erroneously, that it matters not 
what religious opinions a man 
may hold, or if none at all, indeed, so 
far as the State and society are con- 
cerned; that the religionist, the ag- 
nostic and the atheist are all on the 
same footing on Boards of Trade 
and in the channels of «cmmerce. A 
New York bankei tciag Henry Ward 
Beecher that a borrower’s credit 
was neither strengthened nor weak- 
ened by his being a professor of re- 
ligion, and this misunderstood asser- 
tion was handed about in easy fash- 
ion to show that even in supposedly 
religiously inclined money circles 
church membership is not consider- 
ed any evidence at all that the 
would-be borrower is honest. But 
is life merely a game of chance, and 
that to win one may separate one’s 


Pe. 


religion from one’s business and 
play the game to win without ref- 
erence to the ties that bind, or should 
bind, business conduct of life to re- 
ligious faith? 

However, it cannot be denied that 
even such a religionist, or the athe- 
ist or the infidel, is far less danger- 
ous to the social and political well- 
being of the community than the ag- 
nostic. His is pure speculation in 
the coldest and most unsympathetic 
realms of thought. If he would let 
his speculations reach out into the 
imagination’s fields of idealism, he 
would have something to compen- 
sate, but he will not do that. “I do 
not know” is his answer to every- 
thing that the heart hopes for and 
longs for in the unseen. Or if he 


loosens the bands which hold his 
thoughts in the narrow and rigid 
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groove of the observable and tangi- 
ble, he is sure to mistake the ignes 
fatuui of tne iancy the realities 
which the imagination senses, and 
upon his return to his old haunts of 
unreason, rather than of reason, he 
proclaims that his agnosticism is 
further fortified by the illusions and 
delusions. God pity the man who 
is so soul-blind and so spiritually 
blind he cannot see that he knows, 
and feels that he knows, by inwardly 
sensing the realities of the super- 
physical world, and by coming in 
touch with the deeper meaning of the 
philosophy of the continuity of life. 

But there is a phase or principle 
of agnosticism that is _ positively 
hurtful and well calculated to lead 
the community into mental and 
moral decay. It is agnosticism’s at- 
titude of indifference . concerning 
man’s whence and whither. Practi- 
cally the philosophy of the agnostic, 
if one may call agnosticism a_ phil- 
osophy, denies that religious creeds, 
ethical codes and analytical and 
synthetical philosophies exert 
either a wholesome or unwholesome 
influence in the world. ‘That is, the 
agnostic says he does not know that 
they do, and since he does not know 
it, they most likely do not. That is 
agnosticism, but it is not reason or 
logic ; much less does it suggest that 
the agnostic is even a_ superficial 
thinker. The Cynics, the Stoics, the 
Sonhists and the other old schools of 
philosophers, were not agnoilogists. 
They insisted that they knew some- 
thing, and that their beliefs were 
founded on reason, even if they 
could not be demonstrated like a 
problem in mathematics. 

The agnostic of to-day quotes 
glibly from Ingersoll, but Ingersoll 
was in no sense a reasoner, a logi- 
cian or a thinker. He was a spec- 
tacular actor on the stage of so- 
called “free thought”’—that, and 
nothing more. But he was not a 
free thinker after all. He was the 
most dogmatic of men. He formu- 
lated a religious, or rather an antt- 


religious doctrine to which he was 
so irrationally wedded that he had 
no patience with those who refused 
to accept his views as the conclu- 
sions, not of an agnostic, though as 
of a gnostic. ‘here is no compari- 
son between Thomas Paine and 
Robert G. Ingersoll. The former 
was an able reasoner, a profound 
thinker and a master logician. The 
latter was a master rhetorician with 
a flow ot words that pleased but did 
not edify. The former appealed to 
reason, the latter appealed to that 
in human nature which enjoys ridi- 
cule of sacred memories and beliefs. 
Paine tried very hard to be an opti- 
mist, and was, so far as the rights 
of man being ultimately recognized 
by crowned heads. Ingersoll was 
a pessimist in all things, except as 
to the gate money at his lectures. 
Paine abhorred the iconoclast who 
tore down for personal amusement 
or advantage. I[t pleased Ingersoll 
to be called an “Iconoclast.” Paine 
often went hungry because of his 
positivism. Ingersoll’s “agnostic- 
ism” was a money-making enter- 
prise. It took a mighty brain to 
keep pace with Paine’s profound 
philosophy, whether he was right or 
wrong. Paine instructed. Ingersoll 
amused. Paine took life and the 
concerns of humanity very seriously. 
Ingersoll took all things lightly. 
Paine’s was a giant intellect, and 
only he thought it was not. Inger- 
sall thought himself an intellectual 
mountain, but he was only a foot- 
hill. Every scholar, whatever his 
religious belief, has a handy shelf 
for Paine. No scholar needs Inger- 
soll. Paine was a gnostic in the 
broadest meaning of the word. In- 
gersoll was an agnostic in the nar- 
rowest meaning of the term. 
Strictly speaking, Professor Hux- 
ley is the father of agnosticism, but 
his agnosticism is not the kind that 
little minds of this day fling out with 
such airs of self-sufficiency. The 
underlying basis of Huxley’s phil- 
osophy was that without ideals, 
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chosen with great deliberation, and 
standing for possible acquirement, 
society would not only not impyove, 
but would surely fall back. I his 
famous Romans lecture at Oxford 
fifteen years ago, after taking the 
position that nature is governed by 
cosmic forces, he said: ‘Social pro- 
gress means a checking of the cos- 
mic process at every step, and the 
substitution for it of another, which 
may be called ethical process; the 
end of which is not the survival of 
those who may happen to be the 
fittest, in respect of the whole of 
the conditions which obtain, but of 
those who are ethically the best.” 
This is an assertion that breathes 
only gnosticism, and in every line 
is a repudiation of the present school 
of agnostics. 

The present school of agnostics is 
a menace to the social, religious and 
political well being of the State and 
the community because of its lack 
of well-defined ethical principles and 
incentive to cultivate the imagina- 
tion (not fancy), the idealistic and 
the emotional. No doubt the culti- 
vation of these qualities might be 
harmful; it would be indeed, if there 
were no ideal character in history to 
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measure by. But who is bold enough 
to say that the ethical code of the 
Lord Christ, or the Lord Buddha, is 
not sufficiently high and far enough 
removed from the contaminating in- 


fluences of our standard of practice 
to be a safe foundation for the im- 
agination, the idealistic and _ the 
emotional to build upon? All this 
the agnostic denies because—well, 
because he is perverse, stupid and 
lacking in mental strength to grasp 
the meaning of noble and lofty aspi- 
ration. And it is this want of faith, 
this lack of ability to reason from 
cause to effect, that makes the ag- 
nostic a dangerous factor in the 
world of little minds and dwarfed 
souls. Huxley, the father of true ag- 
nosticism, insisted upon an ethical 
code that would make for righteous- 
ness, or right conduct, and an ideal- 
ism that would strengthen faith in 
the realities of the unseen and of the 
continuity ef individualized life. In 
the absence of all this, would not 
the moral order of things grow 
weaker? And what other than the 
moral order of existence leads civili- 
zation from level to level toward the 
ideal? 
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Little Bobby of the Streets 


BY CARLOTTA REYNAL 


ES, Bobby was certainly bad. 

He smoked, he swore, he had 

even been known to steal and 

lie, and yet-—Bobby was not all bad. 

Bobby was very pretty. He had 
wonderful eyes, great, sad, haunting 
eyes, whose gaze seemed vainly 
reaching out after something his 
hungry soul longed for, but never 
had found. Just because of these 
marvelous eyes, we ask you to be- 
lieve, at the very beginning, that 
Bobby was not all bad. 

As for the rest of him, Bobby was 
twelve yearsof age, nearly always 
dirty, nearly always ragged, nearly 
always in some scrape or other; in 
short, Bobby was a regular New 
York street Arab, and lived, when- 
ever he was at home, way up in one 
of the tallest, gloomiest tenements 
of the East side. Bobby remember- 
ed no mother, although the old wo- 
man with whom he lived, in her so- 
ber moments, would tell of a cercain 
gentle, beautiful woman whose un- 
trained, undisciplined nature could 
so ill endure the misery of her life 
that one rainy night she left her hus- 
band, her babes and her wretched 
home, and rashly sought relief be- 
neath the foaming waters that 
splashed and sparkled under one of 
the big piers on the banks of the 
East River. 

This is all Bobby knew. A com- 
mon story to him, and yet( another 
proof that Bobby was not all bad), 
he would sometimes go to that fatal 
pier, look wistfully into the blue 
waters, and wish that she had wait- 
ed for him to grow big enough to 
take care of her, and make her life 
better to her. Bobby had a father. 
A tall, handsome man, whose life 
was a mystery to his children. He 
was rarely with them, had little in- 
terest in them, no money for them, 


and still he always dressed well, 
and looked as though the world 
treated him generously, Bobby re- 
membered once, when he had broken 
his leg, and was lying, pale and 
thin, on his narrow cot, his father 
came, looked closely into his face, 
looked deep down into those great, 
sad eyes of his, and turned swift- 
ly and silently away. Granny said 
Bobby had eyes like his mother. 

Bobby had two sisters. Alas! the 
older one he seldom saw. She went 
away once, and never came back. 
Bobby saw her twice afterwards. 
She was drunk the first time, and a 
man was leading her along. The 
next time she was dressed like a fine 
lady, and the same man was with 
her. She was very pretty, this lost 
sister of Bobby’s, but not so pretty 
as Rita, the sister Bobby loved with 
all his heart and soul. Rita was 
three years older than Bobby, and 
worked in a candy-store on upper 
Broadway. In all the wide world 
Bobby loved no one but this beauti- 
ful sister of his, with her tall, lovely 
figure, her fair face, and gentle, ten- 
der heart. 

And now we have introduced 
Bobby, and take up the _ tangled 
threads of his sorrowful life right 
here. 

Bobby was tired. He had sold all 
his papers, made several extra pen- 
nies doing odd jobs, and he felt tired 
and pretty hungry. It was six 
o'clock in the month of April, and 
everybody hurrying home. 
Bobby was on his way to Rita. But, 
upon arriving at the candy-store on 
Broadway, he heard she had gone 
out with “a very fine gentleman.” 
Now somehow this troubled Bobby, 
but he did not know why it should. 
Rita had plenty of admirers, and 
one, honest Jack Bligh, a good-look- 
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ing conductor on the Broadway cars, 
Bobby knew thought as much of 
Rita as Bobby did himself. But this 
“fine gentleman” bothered Bobby, 
for he never remembered seeing Rita 
with any such. 

Bobby knew all about sin and 
crime, and nothing about God and 
goodness, but he never connected 
sin and crime with Rita, even in his 
unholy little heart. She was his one 
pure belief, and he could not tar- 
nish his ideal ever so slightly, by 
even one distrustful thought. (Still 
another proof that Bobby was not 
all bad.) 

So on he went, whistling a little 
to help himself along, his hands in 
his pockets, jingling his pennies, his 
face unusually dirty and his whole 
aspect most unattractive. All at once 
he noticed that a lady in front of 
him had dropped her pocket-book. 
Quick as lightning, Bobby put his 
foot on it, and then swiftly picked 
it up. It was heavy, and Bobby was 
chuckling over his good fortune 
when he saw that the lady had miss- 
ed it, and was retracing her steps 
slowly and anxiously. Wicked 
Bobby smiled in a very knowing 
fashion, muttering to himself: 

“Guess she hain't a-goin’ to find it 
werry soon,” and then still whistling 
and shuffling along, he _ covertly 
watched her. She was a lady, yes— 
he knew that. She was very young, 
very lovely, and she did not look as 
though she had very much money. 
Suddenly he saw her eyes fill with 
tears, and she hurried on, not look- 
ing any more. Somehow, Bobby felt 
queer; he unconsciously kept pace 
with her, and he thought how badly 
Rita would feel if she had lost her 
pocket-book. Quite suddenly, and 
with a sort of shocked surprise at 
himself, he resolved that he would 
give it back. So, running up beside 
her, he said, holding out the pocket- 
book awkwardly: 

“’Ere’s yeer pocket-book, mam; 
I seen ye drop it.” 


And then whole life 


changed; yes, right there and then, 
for the lady turned the loveliest pair 
of blue eyes upon him he had ever 
seen, and said, while a smile like 
purest sunshine gleamed down into 
Bobby's very heart. 

“Oh, thank you, little boy! You 
have helped me so much by your 
honesty. I thank you just ever so 
much.” 

Again she smiled, opened _ the 
pocket-book and laid a big silver 
dollar in Bobby’s dirty hand. He 
mechanically took it, touched his 
apology for a cap, and she passed 
on. Her words were all common- 
place words, but oh! that smile! No 
one had ever smiled upon poor, neg- 
lected Bobby like that. Uncon- 
sciously he still followed her, and 
finally saw her stop before a pretty, 
quiet house, on one of the nice side 
streets. 

As Bobby stood there, strangely 
unwilling to go, two bright little 
faces parted the curtains of the 
lower windows, and two curly-head- 
ed children merrily nodded to him. 
The boy drew back, but not before 
he had distinctly seen the lady he 
had “helped” enter, clasp the little 
ones close, and rain happy kisses 
upon each sweet, up-turned face. 

Something rose in Bobby’s throat, 
and he felt all at once so very tired, 
so very dirty, so very lonely. He 
could not understand the feeling 
himself; he did not know why it 
came, but he turned away from that 
quiet house, in that quiet street, 
and with an odd little ache in his 
heart, quickly made his way home. 

Somehow, his home had _ never 
seemed so wretched to him. Granny 
was drunk, and Rita was preparing 
their evening meal, with a flushed 
face, and a new, rather bitter expres- 
sion, marred its fair beauty. 

Bobby sat down on the edge of a 
chair, and looked at her. “I say, 
Rita, who was that feller you came 
home with to-night?” 

The flush deepened upon his sis- 
ter’s cheek, and she stumbled quite 
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awkwardly over a ragged rent in 
the carpet. 

“Yes, who was he, I say?” repeat- 
ed the boy, a vague fear rendering 
the words sharp and harsh. 

“Well, he was a friend of mine, 
Bob ; and I don’t see what difference 
it makes to you who he was,” said 
the girl. 

Her voice, usually so sweet in 
Bobby’s ears, sounded strangely out 
of tune to-night, and he cried out: 

“T tell ye, I will know. I’m yer 
brother. I kin go fur ye, and come 
home wid ye, and no strange feller 
need be monkeyin’ ’round this place 
wid ye.” 

“Why, Bob,” said she with a soft 
laugh, as she stopped in her work 
and laid her hand gently over his 
mouth. 

“Why, Bob, what ails ye? It was 
only Jack—nobody else at all.” 

The boy’s passion died instantly 
at her gentle touch, at her soft laugh, 
and with that odd little ache still 
in his heart, he threw his arms about 
her, and sobbed out: 

“Oh, Rita, Rita; ye’re all I’ve got 
to love, and if anything happened to 
ye, it ’ud kill me.” 

She soothed and kissed him very 
tenderly, with a half-frightened look 
in her eyes, and then after their meal 
was over, before she went back to 
her work, they sat quietly together, 
this poor boy and poor girl, and each 
heart held its own pain. 

Bobby’s thoughts went back to 
that quiet house, in that quiet street, 
and he told his sister about it. The 
girl listened as he told his story in 
his halting, ignorant fashion, and 
when he had finished, she said, with 
a curious break in her voice: 

“T’m glad ye gave it back, Bob,” 
and then, after a minute: “If only us 
could have had a chance, Bob, we 
might hev turned out better.” 

Pitiful words, and neither of them 
knew how pitiful they were, either. 
Rita went back to work, and late that 
same evening, when a _ handsome, 
black-whiskered man waited in the 
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shadow for her, she brushed by him 
clinging to the arm of a small, rag- 
ged boy, and she shivered a little as 
she passed him, although the night 
was quite mild. 

The next day, by some chance, 
Bobby found himself walking down 
that quiet street, and, quite invol- 
untarily, stopped before that quiet 
house. For a few seconds he saw no 
sign of life, and was turning away 
disappointed, when the front door 
opened, and the two little children 
came out with their nurse. He drew 
closer, and the little girl said: 

“How are you, boy? I saw you 
last night. You are very dirty, but 
I like you.” 

And then they passed on. Bobby 
stood there lost in thought. Dirty! 
Yes, so he was, but why shouldn’t 
he be? It was such a lot of bother 
to wash, and besides, what differ- 
ence did it make? To be sure, Rita 
wouldn't let him go out with her 
Sundays unless he was clean, but 
Sunday came only once a_ week. 
Still, the child’s words came back 
to him. “Very dirty.” Yes, and he 
sighed rather helplessly, wishing he 
might have been clean when she 
saw him. It was strange what a hold 
these people had upon him, and all 
because of one sweet smile, and a 
look of sunshine from two deep blue 
eyes. He shuffled along, not caring 
about his papers, or getting any 
jobs. Bobby was naturally lazy, and 
especially so to-day. 

After a while he found himself in 


Fifth Avenue in front of a stone 
church. Now, Bobby had never 


been in a church; he didn’t even 
know what they were intended for. 
He knew that “swells” went there, 
and he had heard of boys who sang 
in them on Sundays, and this is all 
he knew. To-day he felt a sudden 
inclination to enter, and see what 
these great, silent places were like. 
So, thrusting his hands deep into 
his pockets, he ran up the steps and 
cautiously looked in. No one was 
there, but oh, what was that! The 
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boy stopped, his big eyes fixed upon 
that wonderful face, away up _ in 
front! Who was it! 

He ventured nearer, fearfully, 
timidly, still with gaze intent upon 
that one face. It drew him. It held 
him. Its gracious figure, with out- 
stretched arms, seemed drawing 
poor little Bobby right into their 
embrace. All at once he paused, at 
the foot of the chancel, and sank, 
half-sobbing on the floor. Then he 
heard a voice say, while friendly 
hands touched him: “Why, why, 
what’s all this? What’s the matter, 
my boy?” And looking up in a dazed 
way, Bobby saw a kind old man 
bending over him. 

The lad pointed to the picture of 
the great “Christus Consolator,”’ and 
whispered : 

“Who is He?” 

“That is the Christ-child, the holy 
Christ-child, who came to save us 
from our sins,” the good man said. 

Bobby raised himself, looked once 
more at that Gracious Figure, and 
then down at himself, at his soiled 
garments. A little sigh escaped him, 
and then his native assurance come 
in a measure back to him. 

“Well, (ll go,” he said, “this ain’t 
no place fur me, I reckon.” 

The old man, who was none other 
than the sexton of the church, look- 
ed still more kindly into the boyish 
face, touched by its pitiful contradic- 
tions, and by its rough beauty most 
of all. 

“Nay,” he said, “come back again 
on Sunday night, early, and I'll let 
ye sit where ye can hear the choir- 
boys sing.” 

Again that unusual little sigh es- 
caped Bobby, as he answered slowly, 
“Thankee, old man, but I guess 
there hain’t much chance fur me and 
Rita. The “swells” get all the good 
things, I’m thinking.” Then sudden- 
ly becoming aware that he was still 
standing right in front of that Won- 
derful Face, he gave a half-fright- 
ened, wholly amazed look around 
the silent church, and strangely 
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hushed and impressed, hurriedly 
stole down the aisle and out into the 
street again. 

What ailed poor Bobby? Ever 
since he had found that pocket-book 
and had seen that gentle woman and 
her quiet home, he had felt alto- 
gether different from the wild, bad 
Bobby of the East side. If he and 
Rita only had a chance—perhaps 
even to them the Christ-child would 
come if they knew where to find 
him. The old man said He came 
from somewhere to “Save us from 
cur sins.” What did that mean? He 
would ask Rita. She used to go to 
a Mission school, and perhaps she 
would know. 

But that night Rita did not come 
home until late, and all Bobby’s 
questions remained unanswered. 


The next day was Saturday, the 
day before Easter. Bobby was up 
and out early down by the piers, 
sitting idly on the wharves, bother- 
ing the men, laughing at their rude 
jests, teasing small dogs, frighten- 
ing dirty children, and alas! the 
Christ-child seemed a long way off 
to Bobby this bright morning. Later 
on he picked up an odd job or two, 
and at mid-day found himself again 
at home, where Granny, a little bet- 
ter tempered than usual, had scraped 
together a small dinner for the two 
in her unworthy care. Rita had a 
half-holiday, and Bobby sat and 
watched her as she arrayed herself 
in her best dress and put on the 
shabby finery her girlish heart so 
loved. 

Very pretty she was, with a natu- 
ral grace about her, and a natural 
pride in her own youth and fair- 
ness. 

To-day she seemed unusually 
pretty to Bobby as he watched her, 
and something in her feverish haste 
and uncertain gaiety troubled his | 
loyal soul. She was all he had, and 
he felt she was growing away from 
him. 
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“My eye! but ye do look a real 

swell, Rita,” he said. 
' She laughed constrainedly. She 
was standing all ready to go before 
the old cracked mirror, and caught 
sight of her little brother’s admiring 
yearning face behind her. Swiftly 
she turned, took his tangled curly 
head between her two hands and 
kissed him. 

“Oh, Bob, Bob,” she cried, “I'll 
never go back on ye, never, never, 
so help me, God.” 

The boy gazed wonderingly into 
her excited face, as his rough hand 
still caressed her. 

“In course ye won't, Sis! You 
and me is all alone, hain’t we? And 
we'll stick together always. I hain’t 
much good anyhow, Sis, but I do 
luv ye, an’ ye’re all I’ve got.” 

With a quick sob she pushed him 
from her and rushed out. 

* * * 

Two hours later, and up and down 
in one of Central Park’s most se- 
cluded glades, paces a man and a 
girl. The man, tall and handsome, 
the girl, Rita. He is pleading ear- 
nestly, and she listens, her eyes filled 
with doubt and uncertainty. 

“No, no! I don’t believe you!” 
she cries. “You don’t mean to marry 
me.” | 

His eyes do not meet hers fairly 
and honestly, but he says, tenderly 
and passionately: 

“QO Rita, don’t doubt me. Indeed 
I do love you; come with me, my 
beautiful darling, and let us_ be 
happy.” 

The girl hesitates, and (O Bobby, 
your poor life is not in vain, after 
all), a vision of a boy’s wistful face 
rises before her, and a boy’s earnest 
words filled with a love she could 
not doubt, return to her: “I hain’t 
much good, but I do luv ye, sis, and 
ye're all I’ve got.” 

She hesitates no longer, and they 
part forever, the man sobered and 
shamed as she tells him of that wild 
little brother, for whose sake she 
has resisted the greatest temptation 
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of her life. And Bobby? An hour 
earlier, and on the corner of Broad- 
way and Thirtieth street, stood a 
hushed and awe-struck crowd. 
What is it that they murmur? 
Why do strong men turn pale and 
tremble, and women weep and faint? 
Only a few moments these passers- 
by pause, only a brief stopping in 
that ceaseless bustle and restless 
hurrying of feet. Then the startled 
mass parts, as an ambulance dashes 
up, and every murmur is stilled into 


.intense silence as a tall, manly fel- 


low, tears streaming down his hon- 
est cheeks, bears swiftly through the 
throng the crushed and mangled 
form of a little curly-headed boy. 
Keeping closely to his side is a pale 
distracted woman, whose blue eyes 
are filled with infinite compassion. 

Is that white face Bobby’s? Are 
those quiet, calm features his? Ah, 
Bobby! the story of your brief life 
is too quickly told. Once again you 
have “helped” your blue-eyed friend, 
and this time to your own fearful 
hurt. 

As usual Bobby had found himself 
that afternoon going in the direc- 
tion of that quiet house where she 
lived, in that quiet street. 

But unexpectedly, on Broadway, 
he saw her and her little girl. Fas- 
cinated, he watched the happy child 
skipping merrily along with her doll 
in her arms. All at once, in the midst 
of the sunshine, the end came. 

The lady and child turned to cross 
the street. They were nearly across 
in safety when the child dropped her 
doll, and sprang away from_ her 
mother to regain her treasure. Just 
at that instant a shout of horror was 
heard, for around the corner of Thir- 
tieth street dashed a maddened 
horse, attached to a light wagon. 
People held their breaths and shut 
their eyes, as their terrified fancy 
saw the sweet form of that sunny- 
haired child trodden down. 

But, like lightning, almost before 
one could realize the dreadful thing, 
a light, boyish form darted in and 
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out among the horses and carts, and 
with one last mighty effort, caught 
up the baby form, tossing it high 
over to the side-walk (so close at 
hand) into her mother’s arms. 

But Bobby! Brave, careless, ig- 
norant Bobby lay there, still and 
white. 

Men pulled up their teams. The 
crowd melted away from that poor 
little figure, but the blue-eyed lady 
knelt beside him, right there in the 
street, weeping over him and seek- 
ing to lift him. Then the terror 
gave way to sense, and eager hands 
were outstretched, but a young con- 
ductor, whose car had just stopped, 
pushed his way through, and with 
white, set face, lifted our hero in 
his arms, murmuring, half-aloud: 

“Little Bobby! Rita’s boy.” 

A few moments later and Bobby 
lay in a snowy cot, in a beautiful 
hospital, where pitying doctor and 
nurses ministered unto him, and the 
dainty lady knelt beside him, her 
head bowed in grief over his rough 
—but such brave—little hands. 

No hope, the gray-haired doctor 
said. At this verdict, the tall con- 
ductor quietly left the room, and in 
mad haste rushed through the streets 
until he reached poor Bobby’s house. 

Rita, coming in, met him there 
with that new look of awe upon his 
face. Startled, she cried sharply: 

“What is it, Jack?” 

He, weeping like a baby, told her. 
She wept no tears then, but just lift- 
ed her white face towards heaven, 
and whispered: “Thank God.” Then 
to the man who loved her, she said: 

“Take me to him, Jack,” and fell 


like one dead at his feet. 
* 


Just before the Easter day-break, 


when even the throbbing city 
seemed comparatively still, Bobby 
opened his eyes, and turned them 
slowly upon the group around him. 
There was the nurse in her white 
cap and apron; there was the blue- 
eyed lady, and there, kneeling close 
beside him, was Rita. The sufferer 
looked from one to another, and 
then around the room. All at once 
he spoke, with a new note of fearful 
weakness in his voice: 

“Say, Sis., where am I? Is this the 
Christ-child’s home?” 

“Yes,” some one answered, “This 
is the Christ-child’s home, and He 
wants you to come and live with 
Him, Bobby.” 

A very faint smile showed itself 
for a single second upon the boy’s 
white face, and then his eyes fell 
upon a picture on the opposite wall. 

“T seen Him! I seen Him afore in 
church.” 

Only a sob broke that holy si- 
lence. He put forth one rough little 
hand and laid it upon Rita’s head. 

“Sis.,” he whispered, “let’s go 
and live with Him. He’s a-calling 
me. We never had no chance afore. 
But—Sis.—I couldn’t go without ye 
went too.” 

Then strained eyes closed, and so, 
with a strange majesty upon him 
just at the Easter dawn, Bobby fell 
asleep, and awoke in Paradise. 

And that fair Easter morning, 
while white-robed choristers caroll- 
ed forth their joyous hymns of tri- 
umph, Bobby lay at rest, the glory 
of that last wonderful smile still per- 
vading him, his brave heart stilled, 
and his soul—cleansed and purified 
—among those of whom the Christ- 
child said: “For of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 
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BOOK 


LORE 


BY ARMOND 


“Return,” by Grace McGowan 
Cooke and Alice McGowan, _illus- 
trated by C. D. Williams, is a love 
story of a century ago in which is a 
forceful contrast between the court- 
ly and chivalrous social customs of 
the Colonial days of Charles Town, 
South Carolina, and of the _ self- 
named fashionable world of to-day. 
It is a story in which history and fic- 
tion are so delicately interwoven 
that the one merges into the other 
at the point of their interdepend- 
ence. Although the story was born 
of an imagination that dared ascend 
to the heights of ideality and fetch 
from thence the best of the creative 
genius in description and poetry, it 
grew to rounded out completeness 
in the field of austere realities. The 
word-paintings at times take on the 
hues of all colors and tints when 
blended into a degree of harmony 
that destroys all lines of separate- 
ness. The threads of the story twine 
themselves about the materials of 
the pattern and weave a fabric of 
sublime gentleness in the protecting 
embrace of heroism. “Return” 
stands for the ideal in fiction, the 
truth in history, and the ethics of the 
higher self. It is a most worthy ad- 
dition to the very best in fiction lit- 
erature. 

L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 


“Psyche,” by Walter S. Cramp, is 
a story as well as a romance of the 
reign of the brutal Roman Emperor 
Tiberius. Psyche, the heroine, is 
a beautiful Greek dancer, betrothed 
to a charioteer of the Roman circus. 
About these two lovers the author 
weaves a story of the Rome of that 
day, its corruption, its intrigues, and 
its hopes that is as thrilling as it is 
interesting and instructive. The il- 


lustrations are by W. F. Benda. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“The Princess Elopes,” by Harold 
MacGrath, is not unwholesome fic- 
tion, as the title of the book would 
indicate. This is the first of a ser- 
ies of “Pocket Books,” as the pub- 
lisher wittily or otherwise puts it. 
Anyway, if those to follow shall 
prove to be as interesting and—well, 
| might say instructive—as “The 
Princess Elopes,” the capacity of the 
publisher’s press will be tried. But, 
then, MacGrath has not yet found 
out how to write a poor story. Still 
he should spell it “Mc” and not 
“Mac.” 

The second of the series rejoices 
in the title of “The House in the 
Mist,” and is by Anna Katharine 
Green. It is well written and inter- 
esting. In fact, the book contains 
two stories, the one widely different 
from the other. That is to say, the 
authoress shifted the eyes of her 
vivid imagination from the “Mist” 
lens to the “Ruby” lens: Both 
stories are worth reading. 

The Bobbs Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. : 


“The Art of Writing and Speak- 
ing the English Language,” by Sher- 
wood Cody, is in four volumes, and 
the drift of the “art” is in the direc- 
ion of teaching the untaught how 
to write fiction; also, how to be- 
come a professional writer. No doubt 
the book will help some people to 
see whether or not the Creator 
equipped them with the right sort of 
gray matter for literary pursuits. 
On the whole, Mr. Cody’s sugges- 
tions will be found valuable to old 
as well as new writers. 


Old Greek Press, Chicago. 


“Alaska and the Klondike,” by 
John Scudder McLean, is more of a 
description than a history of our 
northern possessions. Mr. McLean 
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accompanied the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on its tour of inspec- 
tion and observation, which gave 
him advantages to dig into the facts, 
Every present interest and possible 
future of the country he traversed is 
clearly set forth without the slight- 
est purpose to magnify. It may be 
considered a standard work on Alas- 
ka. The public is under obligations 
to the author for his effort. 

McClure, Phillips & Co., 
York. 


New 


“Port Arthur: A Monster Hero- 
ism,” by Richard Barry, the dis- 
tinguished war correspondent, is a 
story of the siege of Port Arthur, 
and it may be said that it is the 
clearest and most comprehensive 
word-painting of that event in the 
Russo-Japanese war that has yet 
been given to the public. It is not 


only a narrative of events from the 
beginning of the investment to the 
fall of the stronghold, but it is tacti- 


cally exact in its description of the 
several stages of the siege. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Barry’s observations 
will be taken by the future histor- 
ian as his data when he writes of 
the war in Manchuria. The book is 
too valuable in reliable information 
to be passed by if one wants to know 
something of one of the greatest and 
most brilliant military achievements 
of modern times. 

Moffat, Yard & Company, New 
York. 


“The New York Review,” edited 
by James F. Driscol, D. D., with 
Francis P. Duffy as associate edi- 
tor, will make its appearance early 
in this month, and hereafter be is- 
sued every two months. The Re- 
view has a list of about twenty con- 
tributors, including many of the 
most distinguished educators and 
prelates of the Catholic Church. The 
objects in view in founding the Re- 
view are several, the leading one be- 
ing to treat in a scholarly fashion, 
yet in a manner intelligible to the or- 
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dinary cultured mind, topics of in- 
terest bearing on theology, scripture, 
philosophy, and the cognate sci- 
ences. The annual subscription is 
three dollars. All communications 
should be addressed to Dr, John F. 
Brady, managing editor the New 
York Review, New York. 


“Slaves of Success,” by Elliott 
Flower, and illustrated by Jay Ham- 
bridge, takes in every phase of the 
wild, mad chase after success. The 
ludicrous, the serious, the pious and 
the wicked environment of the 
chaser is graphically portrayed, as 
he goes from strength to strength 
and from weakness to weakness in 
love matters, in business matters, 
and in politics. The story is full of 
interest; besides, it teaches a lesson 
that all of us might profit by to our 
advantage. 


“THE OVERLAND.” — From 
the San Francisco “Call” of May 
7th: “The Overland Monthly” for 
May is one of the most excellent 
magazine publications that has ever 
appeared in California. The diver- 
sity of the articles and the high stan- 
dard of quality of each are sufficient 
to impress every one who gives it 
even so much as casual considera- 
tion. It is evident that the new lit- 
erary editor, Thomas B. Wilson, is 
going to make a great success in the 
conduct of that old and popular pub- 
lication. In addition to being a good 
editor, Mr. Wilson is also a versa- 
tile and attractive writer, and the 
new number contains several arti- 
cles from his pen. Taken altogether, 
the first issue under the new man- 
agement gives promise of starting 
something like a new era for the 
“Overland Monthly,” and if prom- 
ises be fulfilled, there will be good 
cause for congratulation among the 
readers of the paper and all those 
great interests of California of which 
the Overland has for so long a time 
been a conspicuous champion.” 
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About the Word “ Worcestershire.” 


Over seventy years ago, Lea & Perrins first put on the 
ea market a table sauce known as 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Worcestershire Sauce 


It has since gained a world- 

wide reputation; therefore, 

many manufacturers have 

used the name Worcestershire, 
- and some even called their 
crude imitations the ‘‘genuinc.”’ But the Original and Genu- 
ine is Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce. Take NoImi- 
tation! Do Not Be Deceived. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


The Four Greatest New York Hits 


To prove the superiority of 


Perfection Perforated Music 


for all the principal players. we shall mail to any person who 


sends us 50 cents and tellsusthe name of his piano piayer, the 
largent sample ever given in Perforated Music, a4 piece portfolio 
roll, of the following: 


P 2300—Le Petit Caporal. from the Duchess of Dantzic; Lets 
All Go Up to Maud’s: Absinthe Frappe,from It Happened .in 
Nordland; Game of Love, from Higgledy-Piggledy. 


Perfection isthe best Perforated Music, paperis full width 
aud tracks perfectly, guaranteed notto clog or injure your 
4) player, flanges nailed and glued, will not twist or come off, per- 
manent end fastener, handsome durable boxes, and a libraryfof 


— 
GQ) The Perforated Music Roll Co. 
Y, 25 West 23d St., New York City, N. Y. DEPT. O. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
MENDELSSOHN MUSIC CO., 172 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Wi 


Especially 
arranged 
for all the 
prominent 
players 
and the 
Auto- 
Grand. 
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The 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Extends to you a cordial invitation 
to visit its Pavilion in 


The Manufactures Building 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Portland, Oregon 


This Pavilion will contain machines for every stitching process used in 
the family and in manufactures, some of which must be 
of interest to you. Many of these machines 
will be running and all will be 
capable of operation 


Samples of their work will be given to those interested 


Free Souvenir Views of 
Pacific Coast Scenery 


Will be distributed at the Pavilion. There are five Sets, each comprising 
Ten Views in an Envelope ready for mailing; the 
subjects being as follows: 


(1) Pacific Northwest (2) Portland, Oregon 
(3) California (4) Yosemite Valley 
(5) Old Spanish Missions 


| 
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For Your Convenience There 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Alameda, Cal. 
1321 Park St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
“O14 shattuck Ave. 
Chico, Cai. 
490 Second St. 
Eureka, Cal. 
506 Fifth St. 


1190 I St. 

Los Angeles. Cal. 
South Broadway 

Los Angeles. Cal. 
55 South Main St. 


Fresno, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
300 Belleville Ave. 
Napa, Cal. 


Oakland, Cal. 
465 Twelfth St. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
40 North Ave. 


Redding, Cal. 
422 Yuba St. 
Riverside. Cal. 


965 Main St. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


821 J St. 

Sta. Rosa, Cal. 
«10 Fourth St. 

Stockton, Cal, 
33h Fast Weber Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

181k _Devisadero, St. 
San Francisco, 


San Francisco, Ca 


10 Stockton St. 


San Francisco, Cal 


7 Stockton St. 


San Francisco, Cal 


al. 
76 Valencia St. 


San Bernardino, Cal. 


Sen DI Onl D. St. 
n Diego, Ca 
Fifth St. 
San Jose, Cal. 
3 South Second St. 
Sta. Barbara, Cal 
TM State St. 


‘al. 
Market St. 


Sta. Cruz, Cal. 
308 Pacific Ave. 
Astoria, O 


n 
21 Tenth St. 
Baker City, Ore. 

Washington St. 
Eugene, O 


e, Ore. 
615 Williamette St. 
ass, 


Grant's P re. 
Washington St. 
Oregon City, Ore. 


Main St. 
Portland. Ore. 
364 Morrison St. 
Portland. Ore. 
#02 Washington St. 
Portland, Ore. 
540 Williams Ave. 


Salem, Ore. 
137 Court St. 
The Dalles, Ore. 
108 East Second St. 
Colfax, Wash. 
208 Main St. 
Everett. Wash. 
1310 Hewitt Ave. 
Nelson, B. ©. 
182 Baker St. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
24 North Second St. 
Olympia, Wash 
420 Washington St. 
Seattle. Wash. 
_ 2106 First Ave. 


ash. 
116 Second Ave. 
Spokane. Wash, 
Riverside Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
118 South Twelfth St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
9 Arcade 
Victoria, B. C. 
Broad St. 
Walla Walla. Wash. 
17 Fast Main St. 
Ballard, Wash. 
Jefferson Place 
Reno, Nev. 
16 West Second St. 


Look for the Singer Sign 


when in need of a Sewing Machine or Supplies. 
of Sewing Machines. 


Needles for all makes 


Sewing Machines Rented or Exchanged 


| 


FIFTY 
‘Ringer 
| 
| STORES WEN 
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Awarded Highest Premiums 
Best in the World. 


Pacific Electric Belt and Truss Co. 


Established Thirty Years 


DR. A. T. SHERWOOD 


at your home. 
Write for pamphlet telling all bhout our 
belts and treatment, free. 


Pacific Blectric Belt 


and Truss Co. 
Factory and Office: 105 ELLIS STREET 
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| All cases of Rupture cured by our method 
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Because cf the 
adjustable back there 
is no strain anywhere 
and an even support of 
the trou:ers is assured 
whatever the position of 
the body. 


hold it smeoth and trim. 


Garters 


the best. 


Ph sell Ball Beari Garters with 


Sus 


“NONE SO EAS?” 


When a dealer tells you that you do not really 
want President Suspenders, bear in mind it is 
not your interest but his which makes him try Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 
to substitute other makes. Itis for you to in- Makers President Suspenders. 
sist on President Suspenders, as they'll give 
greater satisfaction and wear longer. Itis not 
your interest but his which makes him try 
to steer you away from the President. 
50c. and $1. Every pair guaranteed. 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 
If your dealer does not or will not 
sell rou President 
send 50c. to us. We will send 
the suspenders and the 
nome of a dealer 
who will. 


give us his name. 


$20 Gold 


OW TO GET |T—< 
A CHANCE FOR ALL 


To the person, club or association sending us the larg- 
est number of fronts of the red packages from which 


ALLEN’S B. B. B. FLOUR 


has been used, before July 31st, 1905, we will pay $10 
in gold. 


To the party sending in the second largest number we will pay $5.00 in 
gold. To the third largest we will pay $3.00 in silver. And to the fourth 
largest we will pay $2.00 in silver. 

Ask your grocer for it, and be sure that he gets it. Have your friends 
do the same, and mail us all you can get. Be careful and get the full front 
with the three B’s. Address plainly. 


ALLEN'’S B. B. B. FLOVR COMPANY 
PACIFIC COAST FACTORY - - - - - SAN JOSE, CAL. 


6 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


4 low shoe is the most attractive 
sho. a man can wear, provided his 
stockings make a neat appearance. 
No matter how expe. sive the 
stocking, a good garter is needed to 


Ball-Bearing 


are the first new id-a in garters 


esident for some time, and are certainly 
penders 


the 


.t assurance that they will please their cus- 
tomers. Noman will ever change after wear- 
ing a pair. Send 25 cents to us if your dealer 
does not yet carry Ball Bearing Garters, and 


| 
it 
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PG 
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Excursions to Portland 


FOR THE 


LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


$25 Round Trip 


Excursion train leaves San Francisco for Portland every Saturday over the 


“SCENIC SHASTA ROUTE 


The above rate is for 10-day tickets, good going on Saturday Excursion 
Train and returning on any regular train; or tickets may be exchanged for 
return to San Francisco by steamer for $2 extra. 


21-DAY TICKETS 


sold for $30, allowing stop-overs on return trip. 


SPECIAL TOUR TICKETS 


sold for $50, giving trip to Portland and thence to Huntington, Salt Lake 
and Ogden back to starting point. } 
For full information regarding rates from points outside of San Francisco 


ASK AGENTS 


SOUTHERN 
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PALO ALTO 
The city of the Stanford Uni- 
versity. Endowment 40 million 

dollars. 
CALIFORNIA’s 
most beautiful home city. Hand- 
Some views sent free. 
Write to-day 
C.M. WOOSTER co. 
6453 MARKET STREET 
SAN PRANCISCO 


GOV'T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, MILITARY Goods, NEW 
and old auctioned to F. Bannerman, 579 Bway, 
N. Y. Large illustrated 15¢ catalog mailed 6c stamps. 


IMPROVED and UNIMPROVED 
Orchards, Vineyards 
ano Orange Groves 


FOR SALE 
Address J. J. HALL, LIVERMORE, CAL. 


H. @ H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms 


Just the ideal thing for the new 
style, tight fitting garments and 
latest models in Corsets.They are 
“light as air,”’ cool, healthful, 
durable; give unequalled style, 

race, comfort and the admira- 
and superb propo: tions of the 
ideal figure. perfect aud na- 
tural arethey that dressmakers 
fit gowns overthem and never 
know by sight or touch that they 
are artificial. Women of refine- 
ment everywhere welcome 
them as a relief from the old 
unsightly and unhealthy con- 
trivances. Worn with or with- 
out corsets, fit any figure, 
adapt themselves to every 
movement “asa part of one- 

lf.” <A grateful support two 
mothers. In bathing they can- 
nu. be detected, buoy the wearer 
and make ewimming easy. 

Made in various styles and prices. 
No. 1. round; No. 2. oblong; new 
No. 3 oblong, convex and concave. 


Wiite for photo-ilirstrated circulars 
and convia-ing testimonials 


All correspondence and goods 
mailed under plain seal an 


advertising marks. 
ADDRESS 
| Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 
Dept. 63, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
For Sale at all Corset Depait- 
ments. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


Put your faith in the reliable 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS. 


But be sure it 7s a Hartshorn. The 
genuine has the script signature of 
STEWART HARTSHORN oneveryroller. 
It is there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks, 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT 


CLICQUOT 


is “better than any other CHAMPAGNE” 
BUT--WHY is it that people who do know 
don’t want it, if it does not bear this Label? 


ANIGNIER 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE PACcIr COAST 


VIGNIER’S CLICQUOT 
“is not tied with a string.” 
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AlasKa, Nome and St. Michael 
GHE ELEGA WT STEAMSHIP “ZEALANDIA” 


CLASS 100 A 1, LLOYDS’ Captain Gilboy (Carrying U, 8. Mail) 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST EQUIPPED 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STEAMER 


In this trade.° With large cold Storage accommodations. Special attention to 
perishable freight. Regular Service during season. Sailing from 


San Francisco Direct on First Voyage June 5, 1905 


Connecting with Northern Commercial Co’s. steamers for Fairbanks, Chena, Daw- 
son and all Tanana, Koyukuk, and Yukon River points, Golovin, Solomon, Topkok 
and all ports on Seward Peninsula. Through Tickets and Bills of Lading issued. 


Right to change steamer or sailing date is reserved. 


For rates, full information and subsequent sailing dates apply~ to 
| Barneson-Hibberd Company 


Phone Bush 748 456 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Or OCEAN IC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 653 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
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“High as the 
Alps in Quality.” 


Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome as 
bread and butter. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after-dinner bon-bon. 
Does not create thirst. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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PARK 


Opposite 
San Francisco 


- 
sau 


,000 people can be reached by trolley 


The pay roll at Point Richmond and Stege is about $200,000 a 


q 
“ 
oa , 
— / 


This map shows the location and surroundings of Bay View Park, and is worthy of care- 
ful study by the homeseeker and investor. It is the location that makes the value and in- 
sures the future. 


There *is only three-quarters of a mile between the Berkeley Hills and the Bay. So Bay 
View Park is the only outlet for future growth. 


The foilowing are letters from some of our purchasers: 
Eureka, Cal., May 6, 1905. 
Suburban Realty Company, San Francisco, Cal. . 
Gentlemen—I purchased from your representative, Mr. J. F. Curley, some lots in Bay View 
Park on November 25, 1994. Subsequently I visited the property and found everything as 
represented, and purchased ten (10) more lots. I am more than satisfied with my investment. 


Iam, Sincerely yours, . 
ANDREW BROWN. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 13, 1905. 
A. J. Johnsen, Esq., Eureka, Cal. 

Dear Sir—I visited Bay View Park as I promised, and am perfectly satisfied with the prop- 
erty, and made another purchase of three (3) lots from the company. While I got a good 
profit, I am sorry I sold my corner lots. The future of Bay View Park seems assured to me. 

Truly yours, EDWARD T. NOLAN, Eureka, Cal. 


PRICES 


Lots $75.00 and upward. From $10 down to $20 down and $5 to $10 a month. 
No interest, no taxes. We guarantee a perfect title, free of all incumbrances. 


Send for maps, prices and particulars, to 


SUBURBAN REALTY CoO. 


214-216 Rialto Bidg., New Montgomery Street. Phone Main 3168. San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
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FOR BREAKFAST 


THE Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DON’T BOTHER YOUR HEAD 


Reading this if you are looking for AS BLA 1 E 


If you are looking for steady work that pays large _ FACE POWDER 
profits and opens up a future for you, write for 
articulars regarding our fine line of practical 
ks that everybody buys. e Secret of the Day 
woman, 
Ww o uses ace we 
We Pay Salary or Big Commission — der. This exquisite toilet 
epee. 
give exclusive control of territory, 30 days credit, ¥ | resnhens the 6kin and pro 
and pay freight on quantities. Full particulars, 
testimonials and ‘“‘How to Make free. | other. Flesh, white, ink, 
HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., 20 W. JACKSON BOUL., CHICAGO | §| cream, S0c a box. 
| : gists or by mail. 
| Send 10c for sample 


Bea. Levy & » Bust. 
5 Kio on St.. B 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS READ THE 
Full instructions and samples 25c. 


You cam sell the samples for 50¢. S. F. News Letter 


OTAWSY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Station N. CINCINNATI, O. 


IT TELLS THE TRUTH 


WM SCHROLOER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Gold Medal California Midwinter International - 
tien 1894. Grand Silver Medal World’s E tion, 
Paris, 1900. Highest waves Wherever Exhibited. 
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M.S. POULTRY FENCING parc } 


Pat. July 21, 1896. Trade Mark.) Pat. July 6, 1897. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


rf Has more good qualities than all others 

gomDined cabled selvage ond A STEEL 
oot in height of fence. uires fewer 

and No Tep or Bottom Rail M.M.S. & WIRE 

Saves 60 per cent in cost of completed fence’ an 

We also manufacture a full line of OFFICE 2 

wae SAN FRANCISCO 

+ «HOG, SHEEP and FIELD FENCING 

Our Steel Web Picket Fence, for door yard, WORKS: 

Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, Etc., has no equal 

for beauty, service and economy. OAKLAND, CAL. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANUPAC- 
TURERS, in fact anybedy interested in Construction 


Wawona 


The Beauty Spot of the Sierras 


Mariposa Big Tree Grove News of all kinds, obtain from our daily reporte 
quick reliable info mation. Our special correspond- 
Nearest Resort to the Yosemite ents all overthe country enable us to give our 
patrons the news in advance oftheir competitors 

and before it has become common property. 
nenene Let us know what you want and we will send you 


samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippiags on any subject from all the leading 
current newspapers, magazines. trade and tech- 
nical journals ofthe United States and Canada, 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN 
can secure reliable data for apeeches, essays, 
debates, ect, Special facilities fur serving Trade 
and Olass Journals, Railroads and large indus- 
trial corpvrations. 


Werraa, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of 
publications than any other Bureau. 


We aim to eve prompt and intelligent service at 
the lowest price consistent with good work. 
Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


This Hotel Offers the Finest Accom- 
modations of any Mountain Resort 
in California. 

TERMS REASONABLE 


Wawona Hotel Co. 


Wawona, - - Cal. 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 FIFTH AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


$10.00 FOR A MOUTH 


Draw a mouth this face, with pen or pencil, and mailitto our ad- 
dress. Wegive a 


CASH PRIZE OF TEN DOLLARS 


| forthe best drawn mouth. Also enclose twenty cents (2dimes or 10 2c. 
stamps) for our lesson sheet, illustrated, giving complete printed instruc- 
tion in method of 


Five-Minute Portrait SKetching From Life 


as used in the illustration of daily newspapers. Itisthe method used for 
quick sketching of court-room characters, public men, theatrical and 
society people, fires, explosions, wrecks, parades, race track sketches, con- 
vention scenes, &c. @ have the oldest and most successful school of 
newspaper and magazine illustrating in America. During the past 15 
years we have never failed in asingle instance to find good paying situa- 
tions for students as soon as they become competent. 


Address THE THOMAS SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
9 West 14th St.. New York City. 
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AREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS 


have a turned over edge that never hurts the 
neck. Easy to button and unbutton---shape of 


the head does that. Can’t break in service--- 
‘cause they’re made from one piece, of gold, silver, or 
rolled plate. 
AsK your jeweler or haberdasher. Postal us for Collar Button Booket. 
KREMENTZ @ CO., 24 Chestnut Street, NEWARK, N. J 


1 Can Sell Your Real 
Estate or Business 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and business of all 
kinds sold for cash in al! 
rts of the nited States. 
on’t wait. Write to-day des- 
cribing what'you have to sell 
P and give cash price on same. 


A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr. 


REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 
314 Kansas Ave. 


Elmer Grey, Architect, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
Are Our Best Advertisers 


“A little over five years since I treated my two 
housea with your Crvosote Stain, and can say it has 


proven highly ig 
“HAKVEY C. KEATOR, M. D. 
endale, N. Y.”’ 
“WhenI had my country house painted, now 
five years ago, I had the roof stained with your 
forest green. It has worn remarkably ‘well, the 


Topeka, Kas. 


The Readers’ Guide is Always 


RELIABLE 

UP TQ DATE 

PULL OF INFORMATION 
AVAPLABLE POR INSTANT USE 
SO SIMPLE A CHILD CAN US8 IT 


It is an index to sixty-two current magazines 

in one alpnabet. Ask your librarian to allow 

you to see and use a number, . 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliogra- 


N 
SAME PERIOD. F. 0. MEAD, Lake Waccabuc, N.Y. 
Everyone who intends to build should investigate 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


The cheapest, most artistic and most durable exterior colorings 


Samples and full information sent on request phies. 
SAMUEL CABOT, SOLE MANUPACTURER. BOSTON, MASS’ Ghee H. W. WILSON CO. 
Agents—WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO., San Francisco; P. ii MINNEAPOLIS 
MAT#@EWS Paint House, Los Angeles; TIMMS, EDWARDS & 60." 


P ortiand; S. W. R DALLY, Seattle. Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 


THE RIGHT WAY 


When you wish to move and have everything gu bP a 
ngage Bekins’ Van, either large or small s 
Up to a seven-room house in one we take it all i 13 ke, kK I IN 
hat we load in one—others in three Tadd ‘, 


To the other house you go, goods are put in 


Just imagine what a comfort that will be WAN AND STORAGE 


place. 
Over them all you can look and find not a 
broken vase. 
When on vacation or abroad you go 
Bekins’ Warehouse is the safest place you know. 
Furniture, pianos, china and bric-a-brac 
Bekins’ does it all if that’s what there is to pack 
When shipping east, north or west 
Bekins’ cut-rate service is best. 
At 11 Montgomery either phone you call 
Further information will be given to all. 


Teel phone Main 1840 Res. Tel. South 1185 
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FORTUNE TIN 


This Metal Promises to Yield the Largest Divi- 
dends Ever Paid on a Mining Investment. 


Enormous Profits Now Being Made by the Companies Working 
the Valuable Placer Tin Deposits Discovered in Alaska. 


View of French Steam Shovei handling 1800 cubic yards of gravel per day. 


Discovery of Tin OreinAlasKa . 

Ever since Alaska was purchased by the 
United States in 1867 those hardy pioneers 
who found their way to our northern penin- 
sula have been constantly at work prospect- 
ing and piling up evidence of the presence 
of the great deposits of placer gold that have 
been found within the borders of that snow- 
covered land. During those early years, 
many a venturesome spirit went forth from 
the congenial climate of his former home 
with a determination to withstand all the 
hardships of the frozen North in the hope 
of finding, somewhere within the borders of 


this new territory, the gold that was to make 
his surroundings the more comfortable in his 
native heath. But it was not until 1897 that 
the whole world was startled by the news, 
flashed from the icebound shores of Alaska, 
that at last nature had lifted her veil and 
disclosed the presence of wondrous riches in 
the waterways of that far-off land. As a 
result, a wild rush was made, and thousands 
upon thousands of prospectors, poorly equip- 
ped by nature to withstand the hardships 
necessary, traversed the trackless wastes of 
the country, only to become discouraged, and 
one by one to give up the search to those 
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more fitted by experience for the task. 

But there was one among them who came 
from far-off Australia, whose early experi- 
ence and training had fitted his especially for 
the work before him. Samuel Colclough 
reached Alaska in 1898 with the assurance 
that whatever nature had planted there in 
the way of valuable minerals, must sooner 
or later be round by. his well-trained eye. 
After prospecting the varrous sections with 
indifferent success, he finally discovered on 
the Pinguk River this valuaple tin ore which 
heretofore had looked like ordinary gravel 
to the unskilled eye of the many prospectors 
who had searched this ground before. 

All of our coast States and Territories have 
contributed their part to the vast mineral 
wealth of this God-favored land of ours, yet 
in no place in all America had tin ore of any 
consequence been found until Alaska, in ad- 
dition to her already generous contributien 
to the mineral wealth of this great nation, 
gave up to the ceaseless search of her ven- 
turesome guests the ore which now promises 
to become so important a factor in the com- 
mercial life of the Pacific. 


Great Demand for Tin Plate in the United States 


The tin buyers of the United States pay out 
about ten million dollars annually in duty on 
tin plate imported from Great Britain. The 
Pacific Coast alone in the manufacture of 
tin-ware consumes about eighty thousand 
tons of tin plate annually. The tin ore of the 
world to-day is mined in the Straits (Malay 
Peninsula), Australia, Banca, Bilton, Bolivia 
and Cornwall, England. Alaska is the only 
~_— in the Western Hemisphere, excepting 
ole where tin is found in paying quan- 
tities. 


The Mining of Tin Safer Than the Mining of Gold 


In gold placer mining the particles of metal 
found in a yard of gravel are so small] they 
cannot be aetected with the naked eye, while 
in a yard of tin placer gravel an average of 
about twenty-five pounds of the gravel is re- 
covered in the shape of tin ore. In gold the 
bulk is so small that it can easily be carried 
away by dishonest employes, while the tin 
is too bulky to tempt any one so inclined. 
In gold quartz the vein often pinches out or 
is lost entirely, and again the ore becomes 
refractory. In many ventures the cost of a 
Plant to work is so high that many fail on 
that account. The working of stream tin de- 
posits is the simplest of all mining ventures, 
requiring simply a large French shovel cap- 
able of handling the largest possible area of 
gravel per day, and the sluice boxes neces- 
sary to wash out the dirt from such a 
quantity of ore. 


Enormous Profits Derived from the Mining of Tin 


After careful tests and conservative esti- 
mates, it has been declared that on the prop- 
erty of this company, known as the Annie 
and Theresa groups, composed of sixteen 
TWENTY-ACRE CLAIMS there are 35,200,000 
pounds of fin ore, which at 15 cts. per pound 
in the raw state, would amount to $5,280,000, 
together with an estimate of $2,000,000 in gold, 
making a total product of tin and gold for 
the two groups of sixteen claims of $7,280,000. 
The total expenses for installing machinery 
would be some $22,000 for 

including the cost of supplies 
— ober: or the first season, and thereafter 
an annual expense of $20,000 for each group 
to pay for the labor and repairs and furnish 
the supplies and deliver the ore to market. 
The estimated time requfred to work out 
these claims is ten years, and the gross out- 
put $728,000 per year from the two groups of 
claims, from which deduct the annual ex- 


pense of $40,000, and it would leave $688,000 a 
year profits, to be distributed among the 
stockholders in the shape of dividends. 
Fancy such a proposition! More than three 
times the total capitalization of the company 
will return to the lucky stockholders in divi- 
dends annually. While this, of course, may 
Startle our readers, a careful investigation of 
the subject discussed will convince them that 
what we say and claim for this proposition 
is true, that it is one of the surest invest- 
ments yet offered to the public. It is not 
surprising that those who have investigated 
the affairs of this company have been so 
prompt in acquiring a block of this stock ‘ 
before it is too late. 


Pacific Tin Mines Company, Inc. : 


The Pacific Tin Mines Company, Inc., with 
a capital stock of 200,000 shares at $1 each, 
was organized in December, 1904, under the 
laws of the State of California. The cor- 
poration was organized for the purpose of 
acquiring the Theresa and Annie groups of 
tin deposits, comprising sixteen claims of 20 
acres each, which property, together with a 
valuable water right of 5,000 miner’s inches, 
needed in sluicing tin ore, and a landing and 
warehouse at Providence, Alaska, to facili- 
tate \the shipping, the company now owns, 
fully paid for and unincumbered in any way. 

In order to equip the mines with a large 
French shovel and the necessary sluice boxes 
for handling the enormous quantity of ore on 
these claims, the directors in March, 
authorized the sale of 25,000 shares of capital 
stock at 50 cents a share. 

The directors of the above company are 
men prominent in the commercial life of 
California, well known throughout the State 
as conservative and trustworthy citizens, all 
of whom have been successful in the conduct 
ef their own affairs. They are: 


John Partridge, President (First Vice Pres- 
ident U. S. Improvement and Investment Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.) 

John M. Murphey, M. E., Vice President 
(Director British Columbia ‘Southern Mines, 
Ltd., San Francisco, Cal.) 


Samuel Colclough, Managing Director, 
(Supt. Pacific Tin Mines Co., Inc., Wales P. 
O., Alaska.) 


Burke Corbet, Counsel and Director (Cor- 
bet & Goodwin, Attorneys at Law, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 


G. O. France, Director (Managing Journal- 
ist, San Francisco, Cal.) 

Alfred D. Bowen, Director (capitalist), San 
Francisco, Cal. 

F. A. Marriott, Secretary and Director (As- 
sistant manager Overland Monthly, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 


They have pledged their honor to insure 
protection to the smallest stockholder and 
guarantee an honest division orf the enormous 
profits sure to come to all who join them in 
this enterprise. It makes no difference how 
much stock you may have bought in other 
corporations, and it makes no difference how 
much money you may have lost in the stock 
of corporations which proved a failure, this 
is the one of all others that is certain to be 
a success. 

With this block of stock, this company pre- 
sents your last opportunity to come in at a 
nominal price with them in a proposition 
with unusually large dividends absolutely as- 
sured within a very short time. You are 
earnestly requested to make a persorial in- 
vestigation of the merits of our proposition 
by calling at our office. If not convenfent to 
call, and you would like to see our prospectus 
and learn further particulars, address our 
secretary, F. A. Marriott, room 30G, Chron- 
icle building, corner Market and Kearny 
streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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IT LOOKS EASY. CAN YOV DO IT? 
How Soon will the Hour, Minute and Second 
Hands Again Appear Equal Distances Apart? 
To popularize the name of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch, to get it on 
every tongue from ocean to ocean, it has been decided to offer 10,000 
Ingersoll Watches to 10,000 people who can send us the correct solution of 
this problem before September 1, 1905. 


SAM LOYD'S 


WATCH PROBLEM 


It is the latest and cleverest problem by Sam Loyd, the world's greatest 
puzzle genius, originator of “ Pigs in Clover,” “How Old is Ann,” and 
other brilliant brain-teasers. 
We hope through this widespread discussion to bring out the fact that 
the Ingersoll Watch is a practical timepiece, adequate to every requirement 
of nine-tenths of the American people because it is accurate und reliable. 
No entry conditions are imposed. Send your solution right in. 
The full problem is stated above and no further information can be 
given in fairness to all contestants. $500.00 in cash prizes in addition is 
offered to owners of Ingersoll Watches. 
If you send 2c. stamp with solution will receive acknowledgment 
of your answer, and a formal entry blank and conditions; or for 10c. the 
above and Sam Loyd’s book of celebrated puzzles. 
Awards will be made in accordance with the correct solution furnished 
by Sam Loyd, which is locked in our safe, inaccessible to any one. 
Ingersoll Watches are sold by 50,000 dealers throughout 
the country, or postpaid by us for $1.00, Booklet free. 
Insist on an INGERSOLL—the name is on dial. Fully guaranteed. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL 2 BRO., 
41 Jewelers’ Court, New York, N. Y. 


For Lease at Santa Rosa 


The GROUND FLOOR (as a Department Store or other 


Mercantile pusiness) in a modern brick POUR-STORY In Americ a 


HOTEL now in course of construction. CALIFORNIA’S OFFER 
Floor area 110x120 feet. Alfalfa,6 crops a year ;corn 80 bushels 
Fronting on CORNER of the MAIN STREETS of the anacre. Dairy cows net $90 each an- 

city. pay $150.00 an acre. Land 
Santa Rosa has a population of 15,000 inhabitants, irrigated Farme. 

is the county seat of Sonoma County, the best abundant water $1 an acre annual- 
ey Lan 
For further particulars apply to C.M. WOOSTER. Pres. 
CHAS. H. BANE, 648 MARKET STREET 


SAN PRANCISCO 


PARAISO 
Hot Springs 


Monterey County 


The most famous and popular Summer and 
Winter Resort in the State, and the waters 
pronounced to be more beneficial from actual 
test. Hot Soda and Sulphur Tub and Plunge 
Baths. Springs excellent for rheumatism, 
malaria, asthma, stomach troubles, etc. 

Altitude, 1,400feet. Mostcharming climate 
and the most beautiful spot for rest or recre- 
ation south of San Francisco. Our stage 
mess morning train from San Francisco at 


614 Mills Building, San Francisco. 


For further information address H. C. 
SHANNON, Manager, Paraiso Springs, or 
Pack’s Information Bureau, No. 11 Montgo- 
mery atreet. 
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A Trolley Car that Needs no Track—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


has demonstrated by its 
dependable service its pos- 
sibilities as a car for family 
comfort as well as public 
utility. What is more 
healthful and enjoyable 
than to be out from the hot, 
overcrowded ‘“‘trolley,’’ 
in the fresh, exhilarating 
open, with speed and power 
at your instant touch, and 
with nothing to watch but the 
road? Life has new meaning 
to you, and the Oldsmobile a 
new place in your affections. 
You will find in our line the car 
you want, at the right price and 
with the quality you have the right 
to expect. 


Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $ 650. 


Touring Runabout, 7 hb. p., 750 


Touring Car, 20 h. p., (2 cyl.) 1,400 


Delivery Car, 16 h. p., (2 cyl.) 2,000 
Ten Passenger Wagonette, 2,200 
All prices f. 0. b. Factory. Our 
handsome new catalogue S§ free 
on request. 


Olds Motor Works, 


DETROIT, VU. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Autwemobile Manufacturers. 


Drawing Co yrighted 190. 
Browne! & Hum, hrey, it. 


Tam 


John Mackintosh 
Toffee 


MackKintosh’s 
Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 
Old English 
Candy 


The enormous sales of my 
Toffee in this country and in 
England [the home of Mackin- 
tosh's Toffee] have made it the 
great international candy. Itis 
absolutely pure and wholesome, 
and the best candy ever made 
tor children. | want to caution 
you against inferior imitation of 
my Toffee. 


Be sure tht! ort the vriginal 
“Mackintosh's Toffee." Ask your 
dealer, and if he cannot supply you, 
send me Ten Cents in stamps for a 
Sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-lb, 
Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
Dept. 191. 


78 HUDSON STREET. NEW YORK 
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Dont experiment- 
Just — al 


In addition to Henry Ford's originality of design 
there is more actual value of material and work- 
manship in FORD MODEL “F" than in any other 


automobile ever built at the price. 


It seats five people, climbs hills on high speed. has a roomy © 
side entrance tonneau. is light. strong and rides like a Yacht. | 
Has the latitude of speed on the high gear of a $5,000.00 car. 
Do not be deceived by “Horse Power TALK. Make it your 
business to see what THIS car will DO. 


Get a Ford demonstration ot Power in comparison with other cars and see the 
ditterence between real or actuai power and rated power. Write tor booklet on 
Maintenance giving tacts as to the low cost of operating Ford cars. : 


Model S1200 
Model $2000 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


“Not to have the new ‘Arena’ on one’s read- 
ing table is to be behind the times.’’—San Fran- 
cisco Star. 


The Arena 


B. O. FLOWER, Editor 


An Original, Illustrated Review of the Best 
Thoughts of Master Minds; Always Bold, 
Fearless, Just and Progressive. 


Features of the June Issue: 


The Municipal Black Plague. 


By RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG. The sixth 
of the series of papers on the corruption of 
politics in Pennsylvania. 


Our Commerce with Latin America. 
By Prof. FREDERIC M. NOA. 


In Prison and in Exile: Experiences ofa 


Russian Student. 
Edited by WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M. D. 


juggling with Facts and Figures about 
Transportation; or, How the Railway In- 
terests and Their Special Pleaders are 


SeeKing to Deceive the People. 
By W. G. JOERNS. 


Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons! 
By KATRINA TRASK. (Mrs. Spencer Trask.) 


Beauty and Light. 


By KENYON WEST. A plea for a sane and 
wholesome drama. 


The Divorce Question: A Lawyer's View. 
By ERNEST DALE OWEN. 


Frederic Opper: A Cartoonist of Demo- 
cracy. 


One of the series of illustrated sketches of the 
leading cartoonists. By B. O. FLOWER 


The Building of the City Beautiful. 
A serial by JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Besides tne serious articles it will also con- 
tain Editorial Comments, The Mirror of the 
em Book Studies and Reviews of New 
ooks. 


— 


Subscriptions, $2.50 net a year. 2% cents a copy. 
(Foreign subscriptions, 12s. 6d.) 


PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR 
NEWSDEALER AT ONCE. 


Trenton, N. J. and Boston, Mass. 


Albert Brandt, Publisher | 
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Economy 


Cadillac construction is so simple— 
so closely does it approach absolute per- 
fection - that practically all energy the 
motor develops is used as an actual 
propelling force. This principle of 
economizing power—and hence min- 
imizing the cost of maintenance 
Ss the chief feature of 


coupled with un- 
failing reliability, has placed 
the “Car that Climbs” in the front 
rank of motor vehicles. Of all auto- 
mobiles it comes nearest to being 
actually trouble-proof. 


You would be interested in our 
beautiful catalog—still more inter- 
ested in seeing and trying a Cadillac 
at the nearest dealer. Write for 
booklet X and the dealer’s address. 


Model F—Side Entrance Touring 
Car, shown above. 


Model B—Touring Car, with de- 
tachable Tonneau. 


Model E—Light, stylish, power- 
ful Runabout, divided seat. 


Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. 
Touring Car. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 


Model F 
| 
| 
| 
Cadillac superiority | ( 
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Try Our 
| Stanford-Richmond Coal 


FROM THE RICHMONDVALE DISTRICT 
NEWCASTLE, N. S. W., AUSTRALIA 


Intense heat, little ash and no clinker. Direct 
from the mine to the consumer. 


: SOLD TO TRADE ONLY. | RICHMOND CO AL CO. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
t SEE THAT YOU GET IT. Agents 


|GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known 


Goldfield, now slightly over one year old, and having pepouses in that remarkably short space of 
time the most incredible sum of $6,000,000 in gold, has yi da new treasure which bids fair to outrival 
all the other properties which have made that section famous. 


GOLDFIELD-LIDA GOLD MINING COMPANY 


§ Is the owner, free and clear, of the FOUR CLAIMS KNOWN AS THE GOLDFIELD LODE, Nos. 

7 | and 4, aggregating 80 acres. The new strike was made March 23d 1905, by Irving Peterson of Oakland, 
. Cal., Senging one of the greatest stampedes of fortune seekers ever known in that bonanza-producing 

. section of the country. 


The property consists of two immense ledges which parallel cach other just 600 feet apart. The ledges 
appear at the surface and the assays taken show values in gold of $6.04 to $3,834.55 to the ton. 


The new discovery lies in the midst of ahighly mineralized section, just 22 miles south of Goldfield. 


THE GOLDFIELD-LIDA GOLD owner of this new Drpperty.. is now offering 
for sale 85,000 shares of treasury stock ; emu gee ‘of development w o Pile ce per share for 
this stock is now placed at only TWENTY. MVR. C ONLY 30,000 got RES REMAIN TO BE SOLD. 
AT THIs FIGURE. THE NEXT ALLOTMENT WILL BE AT FIFTY CENTS. A force ~ men is now 
working the ledges, and will ship ore in a few weeks, and will then be able to paya good dividend. This 
is no WILD-CAT, but a strotent business proposition offering immense returns for the money invested 
Call at our offices, «30 MA T STRBET, where any further information wil! be furnished or samples of 
the ore gladly exhibited’ 


May 19th, 1905. 


OFFICERS: 


: P. H. CORDES, President, Gilroy, Cal. IRVING PETERSON, Sec. & Treas., Oakland, Cal. 
| E. C. BARKER, Vice-President. E. C. BARKER, Superintendent Mine. 


HOME OFFICE—No. 630 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


= = 
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he enjoyment of it is not confined to the 
ours when the men of the househo 
are free; wornern ard chrt)drem can 
use mreamwhsJe. @The operation 
is by one lever, pedals and athrottle 
attached to the steering wheel. @The 
hand that steers is the hand that controls. 
@Ignition is automatic. €The working parts are 
readily accessible,and so simple that adjustments 
can be made w7thout the helo of amechaniec. Ct 
is never necessary to crawl under the machine. 


Office and Fac tory, KenoshaSWisconsin. 


E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W. K.Cowan,s30- 34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


California, Rambler Automobile Agency; Tenth 


and Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 


(SURREY, TYPE .ONE 
16 tol8 horse power, $1350 


| Other models 750,$850,$2000 and 
#3000. Full i rmation on request. 


— 
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Hows 
YOUR 


STROKE? 


Is It STEADY and 
STRONG Every 
Day in the Year? 


You are not training for a 
college regatta. But you must 
pull an oar in the race of life, 
and you need the strength and en- 
durance that come from a natural 
food that is perfectly adapted in form 
and material to every requirement 
of the human body. Such a food is 


Me Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit 


It contains all the nutritive elements of the 

whole wheat grain, cooked and drawn into 
fine porous shreds, which enable the stomach to 
readily take up all their strength-giving, body- 
building properties. 


There’s Life and Health in Every Shred 


for the toiler, the thinker, the outdoor man and the 
indoor man. You need Brawn and Brain for the mas- 
ter stroke that wins. Starchy foods do not make them. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the purest and cleanest cereal 

Pr in the world made in the cleanest and most hygienic 
industrial building in the world. It is delicious for breakfast, 
or for every meal, with hot or cold milk or cream. €@€ Do you 
know TRISCUVIT? It is the new Shredded Wheat cracker, eaten 
as 3 toast with butter or with cheese, preserves or beverages. 
@ “The Vital Question Cook Book” is sent free. Write to-day. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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GOODYEAR RUBBER 
COMPANY 


GOLD SEAL RUBBER GOODS 
THE BEST MADE 


RUBBER BELTING, 
PACKING AND HOSE, 
RUBBER SHOES AND BOOTS, 
TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES, 
RUBBER AND OILED CLOTHING 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


673-6576-677-679 Market St., San Francisce. 


Every Woman 


is interested and should know 
about the wo 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 
The new Vaginal Syringe. / 
tion and Suction. Best—Saf- 
est— Most Convenient. 
It Cleanses Instantly, 


your 4 st for it, 
he cannot supply the 
RVEL, accept no 
other, but send stamp for il- 
lustrated book—+ealed.It gives 


particulars and directions in- 
valuable to ladies. MARVEL 


Bindi uB TMAILI 
EK 


St fan 


PAUL P. BERNHARD &CO 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Seals, Stencils, Badges 

and Steel Dies : : 

512 Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Phone Main 5357 


Hal?’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. Alwaysrestores color to gray 
hair. The hair grows rapidly, st 

coming out, does not split at the moe 


keeps soft and smooth. 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a e 
known as BUCKINGHAM’'S DYE. It colors instantly 
a rich brown ora soft black. R.P. HALL & UO.,, 
Nashua, N. H. 


Are You Interested in the South? 
You, of the West? 


Why then you want the Southland Magazine, now 
in its fourth year, the artistic illustrated magazine of 
our beautiful southern country. People say that it is 
one of the most eminently satisfactory magazines pub- 
lished inthe country. From an illustrative standpoint 
this is undoubtedly true. Give ita trial order either by 
advertising «r a year subscription. The advertising 
rates are modest, and the subscription is only $1 a year 
We will mail a sample copy any place for loc. Address 


THE SOUTHLAND 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Eastern Offices, Suite 918. 1S0NASSAUST., NEW YORK CITY 


HEADQUARTERS 


TELEGRAPHIC CODES 
Allthe Standard Codes and Ciphers Kept in Stock 
JOHN PARTRIDGE 
snd STATIONER 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 


306 California St., bet. Battery 2 Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. 
STATIONERY now being sold at COST as I am 


t retiring from this branch of my business. 
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Kill the Umpire! 


Cries the maddened throng when 
the home team is getting the 
worst of the deal. 


RAZE 


the great Base Ball Game, brings 
out the fine points; tells you 
how; gets you interested; gets 
you excited and you can play the 
game on a real diamond, just as 
you see the Pacific Coast Stars 
lay it. 
At your dealer's, or sent fully prepaid for 50c 
THE FAN CRAZE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


a 


The Best Thought of the Church 


The 
Church Eclectic 


The Monthly Magazine of the Episcopal Church 


The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


“Gives under the present Editorship the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Two Dollars a Year 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth Ave, New York 
Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 


O 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 


BUYS 
TH 


Y 
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ae 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


LONDON 
67 


OERBY, CONN., U &. A. 


NEW YORK 


FACTORY AND GENERAL 
921 OFFICES. 


BLOOD POISON 


*We have a New Secret Remedy abso- 
lutely unknown to the profession. Permanent 
cures in 15 to 35 Gays. We refund money if 
we do not cure. You can be treated at home 
for the same price with the same arantee 
to cure as if you came to our office. For many 
years we have been curing patients in every 
country in the world. Our treatment is in 
every sense a home treatment. If you have 
taken mercury or iodide potash and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the y. hair or eye- 
brows falling out, it is this secondary blood 
poison we guarantee to cure. We solicit the 
most obstinate cases and challenge the world 
for a case we cannot cure. This disease has 
always baffled the skill of the most eminent 
physicians. For many years we have made 
a specialty of treating this disease with our 
Magic Cure, and we have $500,000 capital 


behind our unconditional guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our Great 
Discovery, unknown to the profession. are 
today sound and well. and have 
children since we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. We have the only cure. 
Absolute and positive proofs sent sealed 
on application. one book FREE. No 
branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY, 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, fill. 


COOK REMEDY CO. | 
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HEAR THE EDISON MINSTRELS AT HOME 


If you own an Edison Phonograph, you can hear the gems of minstrelsy right in your 
own living room, out on the porch, or at the camp. You can entertain your friends with jolly 
songs, monologues, male quartettes, minstrel ballads and choruses, instrumental solos, up-to-date 


jokes, and funny stories. All loud, clear, and vividly realistic. 


HEAR THESE ~«MINSTREL RECORDS FREE 


8632 Uncle Sammy March._..............-..- Edison Band 
8844 Down Tennessee Barn Dance—introducing male 
chorus, banjo accomp. 
8631 Alabama Minstrels—introducing Ballad, Down 
in Mobile Long Ago”, funny stories, and male 


8672 Georgia Minstrels — introducing “Uncle Billy's 
Dr Minstrels 


, jokes and chorus... 


cam 
8383 Hebrew Vaudeville Specialy introducing ‘parody 
on “Rip Van Winkle was a Lucky Man™ 
8115 Characteristic Negro M 
8969 My Luttle Dinah Lee— baritone solo, banjo accomp. 


_Julian Rose 
Male Quartette 


chorus -Minstrels 8536 Bell Solo—"* Beaumarie”. 
8841 I've Got a Feelin’ ler Banjo Trio 7532 Kathleen Male Quartette 
7840 Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. .... Frank E. Stanley 8326 Echoes of Minstrelsy........................Mimetrel 


If you have no Phonograph, you should 
learn the fun-provoking qualities of Edison Ola 
Gold Moulded Records. Fill in and : 
mail the coupon. We will then send 
you our New List of Gold Moulded : 

Records, and a letter of introduction t 

to our nea‘est dealer, entitling you to \ 

hear any of our thousands of Records 
FREE. Edison Phonographs cost 
from $10.00 up; Records 35c. each. 
Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL 
PHONOGRAPH CO. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, London. 


L c. . Language Courses Taught 
by Edison Phonograph. 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
32 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J.: 
Please send me 


Phonograph Catalogue 
New List of Edison Records 


Name 


St. and No 


City State 


lf you have a Phonograph, please give its 


5S number 
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IRRIGATION DITCH NEAR CERES 


Irrigated Land, Water Right Included $35.00 to $60.00 an Acre 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CAL. 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating ditches in this 
district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 acres lies on either side 
of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. Modesto is the county seat, a 
flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhabitants. Every acre of the Whitmore tract 
is tillable ; deed to the land includes a perpetual water right. 


TITLE—The title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes directly 
from the United States Government. 


PRODUCTS—Sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the Golden State 
of California. 


ORANGES—Many homes have their orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in commercial 
quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four weeks earlier than 
in Southern California. 


OLIVES--Apricots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes do well; 
a great cattle and stock country. 


CLIMATE—The average temperature for June, July and August at 7 a. Mm. is 62 degrees, at 2 P. mM. 90 
degrees, and at 9 Pp. M. 70 degrees. 


Send for illustrated matter which will be mailed free and for further detail information correspond 


C. N. Whitmore, Ceres, California 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


In the Spring the wily woodchuck is quarry worthy of the rifleman’s skill. 
Riflemen differ as to what caliber cartridge is best adapted to “chucking,” but 
all agree that the rifle for this, as for all kinds of hunting, is some one of the nine 
For results, always use Winchester guns 
for all your shooting and Winchester make of cartridges in all your guns. 
FREE: Send your name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


different Winchester models. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


INVEST 


or more, a month, in an old 
business paying 15 per cent, 


uan o rtunity to invest as 


tunity offered to the public in many years. 
The business is one of the best known of 
its kind in the world, and its continued pros- 


WRITE FOR OUR 


cess of the 


United States 
Go v ernment. 
Every dollar 
invested in it 
will be as 
safe as if it 
were in a 
bank, and will 
earn divi- 
dends three to 
five times larger. 

We will not sell any very 
this stcck. We want small 


large blocks of 
investors. Our 
Write for it to- 


Drop us a postal to-day. 
Investment 


WELLS & CORBIN, Brokers 


2272 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


HOTEL 
DEL 
MONTE 


By the Sea, near old Monterey, a pala- 
tial home in park-like grounds. Every 


opportunity forrestand sport. Finest 


golf links inthe world. Surfand pool 


bathing, glass-bottom boats, oiled 


roads. Just the place to spend weeks 


and months in idling luxury. New 
Send for illustrated 


management. 
pamphlet to 


GEO. P. SNELL, Mgr. 


DEL MONTE 


r= 
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‘ 
day) in a business established <i years 
now paying 15 per cent. in dividends. It is 
the most extraordinary investment oppor- 
Free Prospectus tells why 
day It tells about the business in detail 
and why stock in this old business of great 
prestige and big dividend-earning capacity is 
now offered to the public for the first time, a 
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Crater of Giant Geyser, Yellowstone Park. 


In planning your trip to the East this year, bear in mind that if 
you travel via Portland and the regular 


YOU CAN VISIT THE 


oS) LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 


Pal TO BE HELD AT 
Portland Ore., June Ist to Oct. 15th, 1905 


Yellowstone Park Open June Ist 
Close September 20th 


FOR SEASON 1905 


3 Daily Transcontinental Trains Via Tacoma, 
Seattle, over the Cascades, Spokane, Rockies, Butte, 
Helena, Livingston, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul. 


FULL INFORMATION, TICKETS, SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS 
ETC., ON APPLICATION TO 


T. K. STATELER, fen. Agt., 047 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


C. BE. JOHNSON. Traveling Passenger Agent, 125 West Third St., LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print clean. We 
operate the most complete engraving and printing plant in 
A twenty-four hours a day every work day in the 
year. We are « money back prepesition if you are not 
satisfied. We can deliver any size order of engraving 
within tweety-feur heures after receiving the copy. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CLARK ENGRAVING & 
RINTING CO. 

MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS.| 


Then s. ewly amswered Arthur from the barg<: 
The old o der changeth, yielding place to nex, 
Aad God fulfills Himself ia many ways 


Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
TENNYSON. 


— 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


“To-morrow 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE, Managing Editor 


A MONTHLY HAND-BOOK OF 
THE CHANGING ORDER 


Devoted to Educational, Political and 
Social Progress 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 
ADDRESS 


2238 Calumet Ave.Chicago, II]. 


UIA « Luables 


AAN be made to brighten memories of the 
past without fear of scratch or blemish to 
the ware, if cleaned with 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 
S N 


ILICO 


It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. It makes 
old silver new—in brilliancy—and keeps new 
silver always new. At grocers and druggists. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACHKH 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine of Travel and Education 
150 or More Pages Monthly. 


Its seope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in re- 
cent issues; all profusely illustrated. 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon.............. Cy Warman 
The Americanizatiou of Paris..... Alex. Hume Ford 
im Winter. Minot J. Savage 
Where Blue Met Grey—tvoem Thomas C Harvaugh 
Some Animal Models.................. ulia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Pleases... .... Kirk Monroe 
New Euglaud Witcheraft............ M. Imlay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples................62... Allen Da 

New York From An Air Ship.......... Bertha Smit 

A King on American Soil........... T. D. MacGregor 
The Limited Express—loem...... Nixon Waterman 
sir Edwin Arnold 
The Hut Enu of Canada................ . Frank Yeigh 
Corral and Lasso ................. Minnie J. Reynolds 


Single Copies 10 Cents, or $1.00 a Year: 
Foreign Countries $1 50. 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. 15 A. 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and_ transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till I a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


Eames Tricycle Co’s. 


Invalid rolling chairs 
were awarded the Gold 
Medal at St. Louis. If you 
orafriend are interested 
write for our illustrated 
catalogue that tells all 
about them 

2018 MARKET ST., SAN FRAN- 

CISCO, CA AL. 


228 Hill St. 


BEST. FLOUR COMFANY 


(BAM PRANCISCO OFFICE 24 CALIFORMA ST. 


A. ZELLERBACH & SONS 


JENNEN'S 
PAPER.. Of all Kinds “ee | 


it ice A Positiy ve 
PRICKLY HEAT, 


416-426 Sansome St.. S. F. 


dy py in price, perhaps, t 


9 
re) 


‘ason for it 
i after Shav ving. ev 
Get Mennen’s original). 
MENNEN C 


Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main 8t. 
308-312 POST STREET 
PIANOS *OAN FRANCISCO 
Warranted For Ten Years—SOHMER Ageney 


St. Louis, 1904. 


eceived Gold Medal—Highest Award World’s Fair, 
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You Save trom *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial] in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


experts, 


and how to tell good from bad. 
its kind ever published. 


WING & SON 
350-355 WEST 13TH ST. New York 
186s———-37th YEAR———1905 


WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


—» YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by ry 
It tells about the different materials used in the different parts we 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos ? 
"2 « to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. If 
selection of apiano easy. If read 
E36 mt: tone, aetion, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only book of 
‘ It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
ha ee dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 


_ Yotormation it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon ud the valuable book of in- 


formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. Sar 


Payments 


years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 


Small, Easy 
MONTHLY 


In 37 


have been manufactured and sold. 


ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Ba 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


It makes the 
ully, it will make you a judge of 


4 


& SON 
350-355 W.13 
oe St., New York 


Send to the name and 

address written below, 

the Book of Complete In- 

: prices and terms o ment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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1295 Market /t. 


San Francisco 


Largest and most 
influential Dramatic 
College in the West. 


| ferred. Connected FOR YOUNG LADIES 

} with local and traveling theatrical } Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. 
. companies. Positions guaranteed. = college course of studies. Modern 
building; steam heated. Unsurpassed 
} Beautiful 108 page catalog, free. beauty and healthfulness. Address, 

| Caldwell College of Oratory MOTHER SUPERIOR 
\ and Acting Dominican College, 


1295 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO | >2” Rafaei, Cal. 


STUDY SHORTHAND at home. easily learned by 

the simple, legib. e, rapid PER- 

Noshading,.no position. horough mail courses; 

ext-book on approval. FREE lesson and_ booklet. 

Write. The Pernin Correspondence School, Dept. B., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FAT FOLKS 
I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, 
waist 6 inches, and hips 14 Inches in a short time 
by a guaranteed harmless remedy without exercise 
or starving. I will tell you all about it. Enclose 
stamp. Address 
MRS. E. V. RICHARDS, 
226 EAST NINTH STREET, 
RiV“&RSIDE, CAL. 


EXAMINE YOUR DENTIFRICE 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG Acid and grit, deadliest enemies of the 
HOITT MEN. 15th year. BETTER THAN teeth, abound in cheap dentifrices. Fine per- 
aoe. ane comforts. Write for fumes do not make fine dentifrices. Your 
W. J. MEREDITH, A. B. Prin. MENLO PARK. CAL. teeth deserve better of you than to be offered 


up a sacrifice to your pocketbook. 


Oakland Conservatory of Music Ss O Z O D O N J 


Office Room 50, 1065 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. is of proven value. Sixty years is a pretty 
Spanshes of practioal, and re- good test. No acid, no grit in Sozodont. 
rt ned accomplishments taug ughly van- 
f tages of Eastern and European Conservatories. The Liquid penetrates the little crevices and : 
: Examinations, Diplomas, Free Scholarship. a purifies them; the Powder gives a bright 
andisacity of homes an e education . 
center of the Pacific Coast. For further particulars and polished surface. 


apply to the director, ADOLF GREGORY. 3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWLER, PASTE. 
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ARTISTIC WALL 


PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the 


Pacific Coast. 
our papers. 
ated. 


Retail Salesroom 
110 GEARY ST. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus, $2,474,518.82 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1904 37,281,377.60 


ri of Directors—Presijent. John Lloyd’ 


Boa 
First Vice-President, Daniel Meyer: 8S d 
. ss, N. andt, . Walter, J. W. 
Bergen and F. Tillman Jr. - 


Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Hermann; Secretary, Geo. 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; 
General Attorney, W. S. Goodfellow. 


Send for samples. 
Ideas and estimates furnished. 


L TOZER 


Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match 
Interiors designed and decor- 


@® SON CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO Wholesale Store 


762 MISSION ST. 


CALIFORNIA SAFE 
DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


Cor. CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY STS, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital and Surplus . $1,480,811.87 
Total Assets . - 7,261,140.09 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS subject 
to check at the rate of TWO PER CENT 
per annum. 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOS- 
ITS at the rate of THREE AND SBIxX- 
TENTHS PER CENT per annum. 


TRUSTS EXECUTED. We are authorized 
to act as the GUARDIAN OF ESTATES 
and the EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES RENTED at $%.0 
PER ANNUM and upwards. 


Our new booklet, “THE MAKING OF A 
WILL,” mailed on application. 


J. Dalzell Brown, Manager 
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BOOKS READ 


A Dauntless Viking 


By William Hale. 12 mo., cloth, 332 pages. $1.50. 
A rattling good story of Gloucester fishing life. 


In Passion’s Dragnet 


By Hattie Horner Louthan. 12 mo., cloth, 229 pages. $1.25. 
A story of overwhelming love. 


HezeKiah's Kortship 


By Frank A. Van Denburg. 12 mo., decorative, 183 pages. $1.25 
A story of Old and New England life. 


A Pioneer Doctor 


By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 12 mo., 270 pages. $1.50. 
A story of missionary life in the Seventies. 


The Master Feeling 


By Nina Almirall. 12 mo., cloth, 212 pages. $1.25. 
A clean-cut, inspiring love story of to-day. 


The Way to Wings 


12 mo., cloth, 103 pages. $1.25. 
A volume of decidedly clever satires. 


Stray Leaves from a Soul’s Book 


12 mo., cloth, 220 pages. $1.50. 
A volume of the deepest interest for students of psychology. 


Special to Overland Readers 


If your bookseller hasn’t these books, the publishers will send 
any three volumes you may select postpaid on receipt of $3.00. 


| Richard G. Badger - - Publisher 


THE GORHAM PRESS, BOSTON 
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KNOW 
ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA 


Here is a Combination 


$1.50 


For California, one year . $1.00 
Published by California Promotion Commitice 


$1.00 
Published by Passenger Dept. S. P Co. 


Total, - - . $3.50 
New Subscribers Can Have the Above for $2.60 | 
333 


Overland Monthly, one year 


Sunset, one year - 


ADDRESS: 


THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsSLoOw’s 
SOOTHING SyruP has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? I so, send at once 
and get a bottle of ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 
about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
tor children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the ea vig of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 


320 Sansome Street. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


twenty-five centsa bottle. Be sure and ask 
¢ for “Mrs. WINsLow’s Soornine Syrup.” 


FROM JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 


A TERCENTENARY MEMORIAL OF “DON QUINXOTE.” 


Ghe LIFE OF CERVANTES, A. F. Calvert 


Author of “Impressions of Spain,” The Alhambra,” etc. With numerous Illustrations, Reproduced from 
Portraits, Title-pages of Early Editions, &c. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


WITH THE PILGRIMS to MECCA 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE OP 
A. 1319; A. D. 1982. 
By Hadji Khan 
Special Correspondent of the on- 
don Morning Post, and Wiltrid 
author of “Persian Children of the 
Royal Family.” With an intro- 
duction by Professor A. Vambery. 
Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s 


Photographs. 
8VvO. $3.50 net 
A PRINCE TO ORDER 
A NOVEL 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
12m", $1 50 


Relating the adventures of an in- 
voluntary pretender to the throne 
of au imaginary kiugdom—a dash- 
ing romalce. 


DAUMIER and GAVARNI 


Greatest of Preach Humo ous Draughtsmen 
Spec al Number of the International Studio 


With upwards of twenty Photo- 
ravures and Color Piates and 100 
lack-and- White 

With an Essay on Daumier by 

Henri Frantz and an Essay on 

Gavarni by Octave Uzanne. 


Large 4to. Cloth $3.00 net. 
rappers $2.00 net. 


NAPOLEON, the first phase. 


Some chapters on the boyhood and 
youth of Bonaparte. 1769-1793. 
By Oscar Browning 
8vO. With Portraits. $2.00 net 
The youth and upeecnens of the 
first Napoleun has never before 
been attempted in detail and the 
undertaking by such an eminent 
authority us Mr. Browuing will be 
welcomed by a:l interested in the 


great empercr. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of R. 
S. HAWKER 


(Sometime Vicar of MORWENSTOW ) 
By his son-in-law C. E. Byles 


With numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding a water-eolour portrait by 
the Earl of Carlisle. Lithographs 
by J. Ley Pethybridge, &c. 


$5.00 net. 


CONSTANCE WEST 


A novel 
By FE. R, PUNSHON 
12mo. $1.50. 


A picture of life in the frontier 
wilds of Canada—a tale of the 
course of jealousy. 


JOHN LANE 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST. 
67 FIFTH AVENVE 


NEW YORK 


LOREN 

me 

| | 
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a quarter’s worth of Ivory Soap.’’ than Ivory——none which is at once so eco- 
Ivory Soap is the handiest thing you can nomical, so pure, or which can be used for 
have around the house. so many different purposes. 


A WORD OF WARNING. — There are many white soaps, each represented to be just as good as Ivory; they are not, but like 
all imitations they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ivory Soap — 99'%%@ Per Cent. Pure. 


After you have given the grocer’s man your You can use it in the bathroom, in the . 
order for tea, sugar, flour, coffee, biscuit, | washroom, in every bedroom, in the kitchen, } 
breakfast food, eggs, and vegetables, add «‘And_ and in the laundry, ‘There is no better soar . 
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Hammer the Hammer 


without the slightest fear of discharge, if 
it’s an “Iver Johnson.” You take no 


risk even if it is loaded with ball cartridges. 
Try tt at your peril with an y other 
revolver irrespective of 
its price. 


The only revolvers 
which cannot possibly 
be discharged by accident 
are the 


REVOLVERS 


Throw one loaded. against a stone wall—on the floor, snap the hammer with your thumb—it 
cannot “go off’? BECAUSE the hammer never touches the firing pin under any circum- 
stances, This is the exclusive patent of the “Iver Johnson.” 

Press the trigger and it raises a lever between firing pin and hammer which the hammer 


strikes, and it never fails to fire when you intend it should. 


No Argument is Required as to the Need of a Revolver 


in the house, at the office, when traveling. Your only fear is of accidental discharge, 
which is now entirely overcome to the satisfaction of every reasoning person. 
[ver Johnson Revolvers are for sale by dealers the world 
over, but if for any reason your dealer refuses to 
supply you, we will send direct. There is no 
real substitute ; don’t accept a make-believe, 


PLEASE S=ND FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE, IT TELLS 


Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


Hammerless 


Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


THE WHOLE STORY OF SIZES, $6 00 
STYLES, CALIBRES AND PRICES ° 
Extra Length Bbis. Iver Jckreen’s Arms & Cycle Works “Pearl Stocks 
goc. per inch FITCH 3URG, MAC&. $1.25 extra 
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Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 


Latest Improved Machine 


in operation at our sales-rooms 


231 SUTTER ST. 


Equally good for Plain Sewing or Em- 
broidery’ Work. 


Visitors always welcome, whether they 
purchase a machine or not. 


WHEELER 2 WILSON MFG. Co. 


Phone Grant 26 San Francisco 


have been established over 50 YEARS. - By our system 
of payments every ag in moderate circumstances 
can own a VOSE piano. 

change and deliver the new piano in your home free 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. - 


VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FANOS 


Used Round the World 


C 


hocolate 


Cocoa 


The leader for 
124 Years 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK 


Grand Prize} air 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


45 HICHEST AWARDS IN 
—— EUROPE ano AMERICA 


THE IMPROVED 


KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER | 
WORLD 


The NAME Is Stamped 
ON EVERY LOOP— 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg—never 


te... EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


r 
e 


Silk, 
Pair 


e take old instrumentgin ex- 
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